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Lincoln  and  Douglas. 

The  following:  account  is  biven  by 
an  eye  witness  of  this  great  debate 
at  Freeport,  111: 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln  and   Mr.    Douglas   had   arranged 
for  seven  joint  debates  in  the   state, 
and,     as   each   was     regarded   as   the 
giant   of  his   party,     political   excite- 
ment was  soon  at  fever  heat.  The  first 
of  these  joint  debates  was  held,  I  be- 
lieve at  Ottawa,  and  at  that  meeting 
Judge     Douglas     propounded    to  Mr. 
Lincoln   seven   questions — of  a   politi- 
cal character  and  course — and  deman- 
ded they  then  and  there  be  answered. 
But  Mr.  Lincoln  paid  not  the  slighest 
attention     to     them,     and  did  not  at- 
tempt to  reply  to  them  at  that  time. 
After  that  joint  debate  was  over,  and 
before  the  second     one  took  place  at 
Freeport,     the     political     party     that 
Judge    Douglas    represented    heralded 
it  all   over  the  state  and  nation  that 
Mr.  Lincoln     dare  not  answer     them 
without  killing  himself  politically,  and 
his  party  too. 

At   Freeport,   Mr.   Lincoln   had   the 
opening     and  closing     of  the  debate, 
and  when  he  arose  to  speak  he  refer- 
red to  the  questions  Mr.  Douglas  had 
propounded     to  him  at  Ottawa,     and 
that  it  had  been  sent  broadcast  that 
he  dare  not  answer  them,  but  he  said  I 
he  wanted  it  distinctly  understood  that  i 
he   dare  answer  them,   and,   in   order 
that  they  might  have  him  on  the  rec- 
ord, he  had  written  out  the  questions 
and    his    answers    to    them.    Then    he 
proceeded     to  read  very     slowly  and 
distinctly,    emphasizing    his    answers 
with   much  feeling  and  power.   When 
he  was  through  with  them  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Douglas  and  said  to  him  that 
he  had     answered     his     questions  in 
fairness  and  candor,  and  said:  "Now 
Judge,  I  have  seven  questions  that  1 1 
want  you     to  answer     with  the  same  I 
frankness     that      I     have     answered 
yours,"     and  he     proceeded     to  read 
from   a   written   manuscript   he   held, 
the  seven  questions  he  wanted  Judge 
Douglas  to  answer. 

Those  questions  sealed  the  political 
doom   of   Mr.   Douglas.   Among   these 
was  the  one  in  substance:  "If  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  protec- 
ted slavery  in  the  territories,  how  was 
popular   sovereignity    to   drive   it   out 
when  it  became  a  state,  if  a  majority 
of  the  people  did  not  want  it?"  When 
Judge    Douglas    arose    to    occupy    the 
time   that   was   his,    every   one   could 
see  that  he  was  excited  beyond  con- 
trol, and  in  anger  he  tore  off  his  col-  l 
lar  and  necktie  and   like  a   gladiator  I 
entered  upon  his  great  speech.   Here 
he  made  the  great  mistake  of  his  life. 
Instead  of  taking  time  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
Lincoln  did,  to  think  over  his  replies 
and   frame     them     carefully,   he   an- ) 
swered  at  once,  giving  such  hasty  and  | 
ill-considered  replies  as  came  to  him  I 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  His  reply  j 
to  the     above     question     was  in  sub- 1 
stance  that  the  people  of  a  territory 
or  state  could  exclude  slavery  by  "un- 
friendly    legislation,"     even     against 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  admission  then  and  there  made, 
aroused  a  perfect  cyclone  of  indigna- 
tion  in   the   southern   states,   and  the 
presidential     star  of  Judge     Douglas 
then  and     there  set  forever     ,and  the 
Civil  War  followed  as  a  result  of  it. 
If  Judge  Douglas  had  waited  and  con- 
sulted his  party,  North  and  South,  be- 
fore  answering   those  questions   they 
would  have  been  answered  differently 
he  would  have  been  candidate  of  his 
party     for  president     and     probably ! 


elected,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have 
remained  in  Illinois  as  a  private  cit- 
izen or  Senator,  and  the  Civil  War, 
for  years  at  least,  have  been  avoided. 
Viewed  in  any  light  we  please,  the 
meting  at  Freeport  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  event  in  the  political 
history  of  this   country. 

Another  event  of  that  meeting  was 
the  presence  of  Owen  Lovejoy.  Judge 
Douglas  knew  he  was  there,  and  he 
charged   that   Lovejoy   was   guilty   of 
moral  perjury  because,  having  taken 
the   oath   of  a    Congressman,   he   had 
publicly  declared  he  would  not  be  a 
party  to  enforcing  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law.  After  the  joint  debate  was  over 
the  vast  sea   of  people  assembled   in 
I  front  of  the     Brewster     house.  Calls 
j  were  made  for  Lincoln  and  Douglas, 
j  and  each  came  out  and  bowed  to  the 
!  people.  At  length  some  one  saw  Love- 
joy, and  such  a  yelling  for  him  was 
enough  to  make  a  man  deaf.  Finally 
Lovejoy  came  out  under  the  balcony 
and   a   platform   of   dry   goods    boxes 
was  hastily     constructed,     and  as  he 
haised  his  hand  for  silence  the  noise 
died  away  like  the  receding  waves  of 
the  ocean.  For  pathos  and  the  vehe- 
ment   power    of  deep       control     that 
speech  excelled  anything  I  ever  heard 
and  his     impassioned     eloquence  held 
his   audience   spellbound.   He   referred 
to  the  charge  of  moral  perjury  in  re- 
fusing  to   help    enforce   the    Fugitive 
Slave  law,     and  I  shall    never  forget 
those     thrilling     words  as  he  hurled 
them  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  vast 
sea   of  people.      He  said:     "If  Judge 
Douglas  wants  to  make  a  bloodhound 
of  himself,  and  chase  the  fleeing  fugi- 
tives n^ross  the  free  prairies  of  Illin- 
ois and  fasten  his  canine  teeth  In  the 
quivering  flesh   of  the   fleeing  bond- 
man, he  can  do  it,  but  thank  God  Al- 
mighty, Owen  Lovejoy  never  will." 

For  a  moment  a  spell  rested  over 
the  vast  throng  and  the  stillness  was 
stifling,  but  the  great  sea  of  people 
commenced  to  sway  back  and  forth,  a 
wild,  wailing  shout  broke  forth,  and 
backwards     and  forwards     over  that 
moving  mas  sof  humanity  went  such 
cheering     as  is  seldom     heard  in  this 
World.  Like  the  tide  it  would  go  and 
come  and  ebb  and  flow  until  it  seem- 
ed as  though  it  would  never  stop.  The 
climax     of  human     nature     had  been 
reached  and  the  great  heart  and  con- 
science of  the  listening  thousands  had 
been  aroused  until  a  feeling  akin  to 
a  divine  revelation  had  taken  posses- 
sion   of    the    vast    multitudes,    and    I 
don't  believe  that  there  was  a  man  in 
the  vast  sea  of  people  who  did  not  go 
home   carrying   with    him    there,    and 
retaining  until  the  present,  a  feeling 
that  a  higher  power     than  man  gov- 
erned and  controlled  that  memorable 
meeting  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Free- 
port.— September  8,  1885. 
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LINCOLN-DOUGLAS 


E.    B.    SPAIILDIIVG'S   REMirOSCEJfCES 

OF  THE   GREAT   DEBATE   AT 

FKEEPORT. 


Lincoln     o.n     Orator     Who     Touched 

the    HeartH    of    the 

People. 


Sioux  City  Journal:  "I've  been  enth'u- 
I  siastic  in  a  good  many  political  cam- 
j  paigns  and  I've  shouted  myself  hoarse  at 
I  more  than  one  political  speech."  said  13. 
j  B.  Spalding,  reminiscently,  "but  I  never 
got  more  enthusiastic  and  I  never  shout- 
j  ed  louder,. than  I  did  when  I  heard  Abe 
I  Lincoln  warm  up  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in 
their  famous  debate  at  Freeport,  and  I 
!  was   only   a   boy   of   IS   then,    too." 

Mr.  Spalding  was  prompted  to  talk 
about  that  historical  struggle  of  politi- 
cal giants  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
forty-third  anniversary  of  the  Freeport 
debate,  which  was  held  August  27,  1S5S. 
The  story  of  the  debate  has  been  brought 
to  mind  recently,  too,  by  the  publication 
of  "Winston  Churchill's  novel,  "The 
Christ,"  which  has  been  so  widely  read 
and  so  much  talked  about,  in  which  con- 
siderable space  is  given  to  the  Freeport 
debate  and  the  movements  and  sayings 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  that  place.  For 
this  reason  Mr.  Spalding  was  even  more 
Interested  in  the  books  than  the  ordi- 
nary person.  He  states  that  Mr. 
Churhiil's  description  of  the  scenes  at 
the   debate   are   quite   good. 

It  is  not  strange  that  an  18-year-old 
boy  got  so  enthusiastic  over  that  debate 
that  it  left  an  indelible  Impression  upon 
him.  No  political  debate  ever  held  be- 
tween candidates  was  fraught  with  great- 
er significance:  the  series  between  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  came  at  the  m<Sst  crit- 
ical period  of  the  country's  history— when 
the  stupendous  slavery  question  was  de- 
manding settlement— and  in  that  western 
prairie  state  of  Illinois  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
la:',  were  great  leaders,  one  of  the  new- 
republican  party  which  was  organized  for 
the  express  purpose  of  doing  something 
with  slavery,  the  other  of  the  party 
which* upheld  the  institution  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  famous  squatter  sovereignty 
doctrine. 

Speeches    Made    History. 

They  talked  about  such  things  as  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  the  situation  in  Kan- 
sas, the  admission  of  slaves  to  free  terri- 
tory and  about  the  very  institution  or 
slavery  itself— all  questions  that  lay 
right  at  the-  heart  of  the  country's  wel- 
fare and  prosperity,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Illi- 
nois' watched  the  great  series  of  intellect- 
ual contests,  and  that  the  far  east  and 
the  distant  south  held  their  hands  to 
their  ears  to  catch  the  sounds  that  were 
coming  from  Illinois.  The  speeches  made 
history  and  expressed  the  doctrines  and 
beliefs  of  the  factions  that  were  a  few 
years  later  to  engage  in  awful,  bloody 
internecine   strife. 

"I  lived  in  Kockford  at  the  time,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Spalding  as  he  told  his  recol- 
lections of  the  famous  second  debate  at 
Freeport  in  which  the  so-called  "Free- 
port  heresy"  was  uttered  by  Douglas  and 
the  famous  questions  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln were  fired  at  him. 

"Our  community  was  very  much  re- 
publican and  anti-slavery;  our  •ympa- 
thies  were  with  Lincoln,  and  when  a 
special    train    was    secured    to    run    down 


to  Freeport  every  man,  woman  and  chili* 
who  could. scrape  up  the  price  of  a  ticket 
put  on  his  best  duds   and  went  down. 

"That  train  was  packed  from  one  end 
of  its  long  string  of  coaches  to  the  other 
with  an  enthusiastic  mob.  which  took 
advantage  of  every  pretext  to  yell  for 
the  rail  splitter,  as  Lincoln  was  then 
contemptuously  called  by  his  opponents. 
and  the  bands  added  to  the  noise  and 
hurrah  with  their  blaring  horns  and 
rolling  drums.  AVhen  men  stopped  Ion- 
enough  from  their  enthusiastic  shout- 
ing and  singing  to  talk  they  talked  about 
the  coining  debate,  and  the  first  one 
which  had  iust  been  held  at  Ottawa  a 
short  time  before.  There  were  Douglas 
men  on  board,  but  they  had  a  tough  time 
of  it.  as  I  remember— they  were  in  a 
minoritv-and  sometimes  things  got  so 
warm  that  blows  almost  became  the 
closing  arguments  in  more  than  one 
heated   discussion." 

Great   trovrds    at   Freeport. 

Freeport  was  big  with  people  and  big 
with  importance  on  that  memorable  day. 
Many  thousands  of  visitors  were  within 
its  borders,  among  them  the  most  dis- 
tinguished sons  of  the  state,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  nation  were  upon  it  and  its 
debate.  Bands  were  playing  here  and  ( 
there,  rival  crowds  of  enthusiasts  .ieered  j 
at  each  other  and  exchanged  good  nn- 
tured  bantering  on  the  street  corners; 
machine,  clubs  paraded  up  and  down  with 
fluttering  banners,  and  everywhere  were 
earnest  groups  of  men  talking  aboid  the 
grave  Issues  with  an  insight  and  a 
knowledge  and  wisdom  that  was  remark- 
able for  a  frontier  people  and  later  an 
astonishment    to    the    far   east. 

The  Douglas  crowds  had  been  the  first 
to  arrive;  the  senator  himself  had  arriv- 
ed in  a  special  car  the  day  before,  leis- 
urely as  became  his  impressive  dignity. 
There  was  a  dignified  procession,  too,  in 
honor  of  hisVarrival,  but  the  senior  sen- 
ator from  Illinois  was  too  big  a  man  to 
mix  with  the  crush  and  the  crowds;  in 
a  handsome  carriage  he  was  taken  to 
apartments,  where  he  received  his  visi- 
tors with  the  becoming  grace  of  a  poli- 
tician, of  course,  but.  with  a  hauteur  and 
dignity    that   were   all   his   own. 

Honest   Ahc«s   Reception. 

Lincoln  did  not  arrive  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Freeport  debate,  coming  down 
from  Springfield  on  .iust  an  ordinary,  un- 
comfortable, crowded,  stuffy  excursion 
train  along  with  a  thousand  or  so  other 
common  people.  He  was  met  at  the  train, 
too,  and  there  were  processions  in  his 
licnor-ont>  a  grent  long  one.  with  coun- 
try wagons  whose  occupants  had  driver, 
forty  or  fifty  miles  to  see.  and  hear  Hon- 
est Abe,  with  hundreds  of  common  peo- 
ple on  foot,  with  carriages  containing 
distinguished  citizens,  and  with  fancy 
floats  exemplifying  some  of  the  issues, 
particularly  that  of  slavery  and  the 
Kansas  .light.  In  this  procession  there 
was  everywhere  displayed  the  nickname 
"Railsplitter,"  which  was  turned  from 
a  term  of  derision  coined  by  Lincoln's 
enemies  to  a  slogan  in  nil  his  future 
campaigns  until  it  went  with  him  lo  vic- 
tory. This  parade  was  greeted  with 
thunderous  applause  as  it  made  its  way 
to  Lincoln's  hotel,  and. v the  scenes  of  en- 
thusiasm made  the  stately  senior  sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  his  friends  wonder 
how  this  crude  man  had  caught  such  a 
hold  on  the  affections  of  ttic  people  and 
to  marvel  whether  his  popularity  was  of 
significance. 
Lincoln  walked  into  his  hotel  with  one 


long,  lank  arm  around  a  friend  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  some  time,  while  with 
the  other  he  shook  hands  right  and  left 
with  polished  fellows  and  farmery  fel- 
lows who  greeted  him  familiarly.  Tin- 
lobby  of  the  little  hotel  was  jammed  with 
men  and  women  who  wanted  a  sight  of 
the  "railsplitter,"  and  he  tried  to  greet 
them  all;  when  he  went  to  his  room  up- 
stairs he  occupied  it  with  half  a  dozen 
friends,  and  Ita  door  was  never  closed. 
The  visitor  who  entered  was  heartily 
greeted,  asked  to  mak£  himself  fit  home, 
and  a  minute  later  he  perhaps  would  be 
listening  to  some  droll  incident,  dramat- 
ically told,  of  which  Lincoln  had  been 
"reminded." 

Hustling   for  a  Plaee. 

"I  didn't  get  to  see  Lincoln  at  the  ho- 
tel,"   said  Mr.   Spalding;    "I   was    anxious 
to   get    a   seat    where'  I   could     hear     his 
speech,  so  as  soon  as  I  had  a  little  lunch 
I  huritled  down  to  the  platform.     It  was 
In    a    great    big    square,    built    of    rough 
boards  and  with   seats  on  it  for  the   big 
fellows   of   the    time;   in  front    of   it    and 
on   Us    sides     were     improvised     benches 
made  of  planks,  stretching  away  for  sev-  i 
eral  acres.     Well,  I  found  someone  at  the  | 
square    ahead   of   me — a   few   thousand   of 
him.    The    place    was    jammed    with    hu- 
manity,   and    tugging     and     pulling     and 
lighting   to    get    up     near    the     platform. 
Trust  a  boy  for  getting  through  a  crowd; 
I  got  through  somehow,  and  when  I  quit 
pushing    and   squirming   and   squeezing    I 
had    a    fine    seat    not    twenty    feet    away  | 
from    where    the    »;penkers    stood.     As    I 
remember  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  least  I 
20.000  people  must  have  been  crowded  in-  : 
to    that   square;    not    half  of   them    could 
sit  down. 

After  waitng  a  long  time,  during  which  , 
the  crowd  amused  itself  much  as  it  does 
in  the  present  day,  the  speakers  came 
to  the  platform.  My,  what  cheers  greet- 
ed them!  AVhen  Douglas,  pompus  and 
dignified,  came  forward,  the  democrats 
got  on  their  feet,  threw  their  hats  into 
the  air  and  shouted  huzzas  to  'the  Little 
Giant.'  AVhen  Lincoln  came  on  the  plat- 
form a  vast  uproar  of  applause  came 
from  the  crowd  that  shook  the  ground 
almost,  and  the  republicans  were  on  their 
feet,  yelling  and  throwing  their  hats 
in  the  air.  But  pretty  soon  it  al  sub- 
sided, and  when  the  presiding*  officer 
came  forward  to  introduce  the  first 
speaker  the  audience  gladly  quieted 
down. 

Lincoln   as  an   Orator. 

"Lincoln  was  presented-  first.  H'e  un- 
folded himself  from  his  chair,  where  he 
had  sat  all  humped  up,  and  walked  for- 
ward. He  was  somewhat  of  a  disap- 
pointment to  those  who  had  never  seen 
him  before;  he.  was  horrely,  and  his 
clothes  didn't  seem  to  fit  him,  nor  were 
Trre^ovirly- tidy!  Just  back  of  hirJf  La 
ways  sat  the  tidy  Douglas,  immaculately 
dressed  and  with  all  the  airs  that  a  west- 
ern senator  might  take  on  in  a  term  or 
two  down  at  AA'ashington.  The  contrast 
made  some  of  the  republicans  who  didn't 
know  what  was  in  Abe's  homely  form 
rather  dubious  about  the  outcome  of  the 
conflict.  Lincoln  walked  down  to  the 
front  of  the  platform  with  his  hands 
held  clumsily  behind  his  back  and  began 
to  talk  in  a  voice  that  nobody  could  hear; 
the  crowd  wore  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment at  first  and  then  started  to  get 
restless,  when  Abe  warmed  up  and  with 
a  sentence  or  two  in  his  high  keyed  but 
Interesting  voice  he  caught  the  people, 
and  then  as  he  went  on  through  his  great 
speech  he  did  what  he  wanted  to  with  i 
them;  he  made  them  keep  as  quiet  as' 
mice  while  he  went  over  important  ar- 
guments — you  could  hear  a  pin  drop  some- 
times— then   he   provoked   them   to   laugh- 


anecdote  or  drive  at  i 
Douglass,    or   he    started    his    enthusiasts  i 
into  uproarious  applause  by  some  effect- 
ive  hit.       When   he    finished   his    opening 
argument  of  an  hour  it  seemed  not  half 
that  time,  and  the  crowd  yelled  for  him 
to   go  on.      When  he  sat  down.   Bedlam 
broke  loose  and  from  every  part  of  th^ 
great   audience   came   nudgings   and   sub- 
dued comments,  'He's  settled  Douglas.' 
DOuglna  Make*  Reply.. 
•'"But  Douglas  didn't  think  so  when  he 
got    up   to   make    his   hour    and    a     hall'  j 
speech  in  reply.      He  rose  from  his  seat 
like    an    emperor    from    his    throne    and 
strode  forward  with  an  imperial  air.  He 
wasn't  tall,   he  was  very  short,   but    he 
seemed  big— he  had  such  massive  should-  j 
ers  and  head,   and   there   was  about   his 
very   presence  that   awed   one.       He   got 
silence  right  away,   and  the  people  hung 
on   his  lips   ;to   hear  what  he  would   say 
about  the  vital  questions  Lincoln  had  put 
at  him. 

"The  first  words  came  in  the  same 
smooth,  easy,  oratorical  way  of  all  the 
others.  T  don't  remember  him  as  being 
so  deeply  eloquent  as  Lincoln — he  'couldn't 
put  the  Lincoln  heart  touch  into  what  he 
said,  but  he  was  oratorical  and  a  wily, 
slippery  debater  whom  it  was  hard  to 
catch.  He  waded  into  what  Lincoln  had 
said  without  fear  and  with  such  confi- 
dence that  many  of  Lincoln's  friends 
trembled.  He,  too,  was  greeted  with 
cheers,  particularly  when  lie  turned  to 
Lincoln  with   some  keen   thrust. 

"Lincoln  sat  there  with  his  long  legs 
wraped  around  each  other  several  times, 
drinking  In  every  word  and  watching  the 
action  of  his  rival.  When  Douglas  called 
some  of  the.  crowd  black  republicans  and 
grew  further  abusive  because  this  name 
was  not  very  well  received,  Lincoln 
straightened  out  with  excitement.  Final- 
ly the  Little  Giant  finished,  and  he 
marched  back  to  his  seat  with  the  same 
air  of  confidence  with  which  he  had  left 
it;  he  felt  satisfied  that  he  had  outwitted 
Lincoln. 

The  RnilNplitter's  Greatness. 
"Then  Lincoln  replied  for  half  an  hour, 
and  there  ht>  fifed  up  and  became  the 
real  orator  that  he  was.  His  long,  lank 
figure  was  .shorn  of  its  ugliness  and  be- 
came a  part  of  his  marvelous  eloquence; 
his  lean  arms  were  no  longer  like  wind- 
mill fans,   but  parts  of  a   magnificent  ad- 

}  dress  and  his  voice  seemed  to  touch  the 
heart  with   its  power.   He   had  something 

j  to  say  to  Douglas;  he  walked  tip  almost 
to  him   and  shook   his  long  ringer  almost 

'  under  the   senator's  very   nose   while  he 

!  riddled  his  argument.  Douglas  barely 
moved,  but  the  tuft  of  hair  that  generally 
stood  out  on  the  front  of  his  head  became 
more  prominent.  Then  Lincoln  closed, 
but  what  a  demonstration  he  received. 
But  he  was  the  same  Lincoln  afterward 
that  he  was  before  and  always:  he  walk- 
ed away  from  the  stand,  telling  stories, 
I  suppose. 

"I  don't  remember  much  tot  the  speech 
as  I  heard  it:  my  knowledge  of  it  Is  from 
later  readings,  but  I  do  remember  that 
Lincoln's  speech  was  the  greatest  T  ever 
heard,  either  before  or  since,  and  I'll  nev- 
er forget  trie  tall,  lank.  Honest  Abe,  be- 
loved of  his  people,  as  I  saw  him  in  Free- 
port.  August  27,  1858,  when  he  walloped 
Douglas." 


V,  V 


THIS  DES  MOINES  COUPLE  HEARD 

FAMOUS  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Retz  Recall 
Eventful  Day  as  Centenary 
of  Birth  of  Emancipa- 
tor Approaches. 


"Why,  I  heard  him  speak.  I  saw  him 
before  he  was  president.  I  HEARD  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate." 

The  old  lady's  voice  ended  in  an  en- 
thusiasm that  was  almost  shrill.  She  re- 
membered Abraham  Lincoln;  and  the  pio- 
tures  and  verses  about  him  in  a  Walnut 
street  show  window  had  called  forth  the 
exclamation  made  to  a  stranger  beside 
her. 

Beside  her  stood  her  husband,  slight 
but  straight,  his  eyes,  too,  a  little  moist 
at  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  he  also 
■witnessed,  that  has  now  gone  down  In 
history  as  the  great  debate,— the  forensic 
duel  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  dandy  and 
orator,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  "circuit  rid- 
ing'   lawyer   and    future    president. 

Both  of  the  old  people  were  there.  And 
they  live  in  Des  Moines.  They  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  H.  Retz  of  1104  Twenty- 
fourth  street.  Their  vivid  recollections  of 
the  scene  on  that  Saturday,  August  21, 
1S5S,  when  the  great  oral  duel  of  the  two 
candidates  for  congress,  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,  at  Ottawa,  111.,  took  place  live 
again  in  their  talk  when  they  are  moved 
to  grow  reminiscent  by  the  approach  of 
the  Lincoln  centenary.   February  12. 

Seventy-one  years  haven't  dimmed  the 
brightness  of  Mrs.  Retz's  eyes  nor  the 
vigor  of  her  intellect;  nor  have  seventy- 
three  years  put  any  uncertainty  into  the 
speech,  action  or  intelligence  of  her  hus- 
band, who,  although  he  did  not,  like  his 
wife,  see  the  whole  action  of  that  day, 
yet  stole  enough  time  from  the  rush  bus- 
iness of  that  excited  day  In  Ottawa  to 
hear  the  great  debate. 


She  Rode  on  Float. 

"I  was  one  of  the  French  girls  on  the 
Lafayette  float,  all  In  blue  and  white," 
proudly  declares  Mrs.  Retz,  as  she  tells 
of  the  scene.  "I  was  20  then  and  I  was 
etill  Josephine  Humbert— It  was  two  years 
before  I  married  him" — as  she  glanced- 
,     across  the  room  to  her  husband. 

"I  cam^Sseventeen  miles  to  attend  the 
debate.  It  was  a  lark,  of  course,  for  I 
came  to  ride  on  the  French  float  on  which 
also  was  the  little  man,  Douglas,  who 
was  exploiting  the  Lafayette  float,  be- 
cause the  French  general  was  a  hero  then 
and  there  was  a  large  French  colony 
there. 

"The  debate  was  held  In  the  town 
■equare.  There  was  only  a  rough  plat- 
form In  the  center  for  the  speakers. 
There  were  no  seats  or  benches,  and  the 
people  sat  on  the  grass." 

"They  didn't  have  comfortable  things  as 
we  do  now,"  added  Mr.  Retz.  "The 
equare  was  filled  and  all  about  the  out- 
side of  the  crowd  there  were  wagons  and 
carts  from  which  the  people  got  a  good 
view  of  everything. 

"The  debate  began  about  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,'  continued  Mr.  Retz.  "People 
came  from  all  around  the  country.  Ot- 
tawa was  a  small  place  then — only  a  few 
i  thousand  population.  There  were  cara- 
vans of  the  curious  who  came  to  the  town 
the  night  before  and  campfires  dotted  the 
ground  like  a  magnified  reflection  of  the 
etars  in  the  blue  heaven  above.  Feeling 
ran  high   then  In  politics   and   the   negro  ' 


o 


question  occupied  every  mind.  "Well,  there 
were  thousands  and  thousands  there. 
They  took  up  positions  early,  and  by  the 
time  the  debate  began  the  square  was 
filled  with  a  mass  of  people  and  the 
crowd  extended  out  on  all  sides  beyond 
the  points  where  the  speakers  could  be 
heard  but  where  they  could  still  be  seen. 

"It  was  hot,  too,  'on  that  Saturday. 
There  were  so  many  strangers  there  that 
I  couldn't  spend  all  my  time  there,  but  I 
heard  most  of  It.     My   wife  heard  It   all." 

Then  Mrs.  Retz  took  up  the  thread  of 
her  story. 

"It  was  a  fine  sight  and  we  were  all 
excited  and  happy,  we  French  girls,"  she 
went  on,  "as  we  rode  on  the  Lafayette 
float  with  Mr.  Douglas. 


Douglas  Fine  Man. 

"Mr.  Douglas  was  a  fine  looking  man," 
Mrs.  Retz  said  proudly,  with  a  remin- 
iscence of  the  pardonable  vanity  that 
must  have  colored  the  cheeks  of  the 
French  maids  on  that  float  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  "He  was  a  dandy,  while  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  then  Just  as  he  always  was 
afterwards,  plain,  dressed  in  rougher 
clothes,  quite  clean  but  not  at  all  the  ap- 
pearing man  that  Douglas  was.  Then, 
too,  Douglas  was  short,  while  Lincoln 
was    tall— very   tall." 

History  credits  Lincoln  with  6  feet  4, 
apropos  of  which  it  Is  told  that  Lincoln 
asked  the  Russian  ambassador: 

"Would  you  take  me  for  an  American 
if  you  should  meet  me  somewhere  else 
than  In  the  White  House?" 

"No,"  answered  the  ambassador.  "I 
would  take  you  for  a  Pole." 

"I  remember  the  debate  well,'  resumed 
Mrs.  Retz.  "Of  course  I  don't  remember 
the  political  arguments,  but  I  never  lost 
the  Impression  that  Lincoln  made  on  me 
that  day.  The  debate  lasted  several 
hours.  Mr.  Douglas  first  talked  for  an 
hour;  then  Mr.  Lincoln  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  then  Mr.  Douglas  finished 
with  a  half  hour  speech. 

"On  the  stand  were  the  speakers,  the 
judges  and  a  few  others.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  hear  everything  that  was  said, 
there  were  so  many  people  there.  But 
the  eloquence  of  Lincoln,  the  whimsical- 
ity of  his  humor  and  the  genuineness  of 
his  sentiment  transformed  his  homeliness 
and  ungalnliness  Into  something  else  and 
made   a   deep   impression   on    me. 

"Lincoln  wore  then  the  same  style  of 
homespun  clothes  that  seemed  to  belong 
to  that  towering  form  of  his,  not  too  well 
fitting  and  not  too  fine  for  the  rugged 
face.  One  didn't  see  the  ridiculous  in 
him.  He  wore  the  low  roll  collar  and  the 
boots  that  are  familiar  to  people  through 
the  Lincoln  pictures.  Douglas,  however, 
was  stylish  and  well  groomed.  He  wore 
a  high  collar,  frilled  shirt  and  showed  at- 
tention to  the  niceties  of  dress  known  to 
a  dandy." 

"No  one  foresaw  then  the  future  great- 
ness of  Lincoln,"  again  interposed  Mr. 
Retz,  as  the  politics  of  the  debate  came 
under  discussion.  "He  made  his  mark, 
of  course,  but  Illinois  was  a  democratic 
state  and  I  was  a  democrat.  And,  to 
my  mind,  when  Lincoln  was  elected  pres- 
ident  two  years  later  it  was  due  to  the 
candidacy  of  Breckenrldge,  the  southern 
democratic  candidate,  who  split  the  dem- 
ocratic party  with  Douglas,  so  that  Lin- 
coln, running  on  the  republican  ticket, 
was  elected.  And,  by  the  way,  that  was 
the  first  time  the  party  was  called  re- 
publican. In  1856,  when  Buchanan  and 
Fremont  ran  on  the  presidential  ticket, 
Fremont  was  the  whig  candidate.  It  was 
not  until  Lincoln's  day  that  the  party 
was   changed    to   republican. 

"Some   of   the   democrats,   however,    for- 
sook  their  party  and   voted  for  Lincoln." 


^^es," 


Believed  in  Lincoln. 

added    Mrs.    Retz.    "my    father, 


Jean  Baptiste  Humbert,  voted  the  repub- 
lican ticket  to  help  elect  Lincoln,  but  be- 
fore and  ever  afterwards  he  was  a  true 
democrat.  He  simply  believed  that  Lin- 
coln was  the  right  man  and  he  put  him 
above  party  principles.  There  were  oth- 
ers like  him.  People  couldn't  help  loving 
Lincoln,  he  seemed  so  fine  and  good." 

Although  Mrs.  Retz  was  present  when 
the  accident  occurred  to  the  speakers' 
stand  on  the  day  of  the  debate,  she  did 
not  see  It.  It  happened  as  the  result  of 
small  boys'  energies  being  directed  In  po- 
litical channels.  They  all  wanted  to  hear 
the  debate  and  they  crowded  onto  the 
speakers'  stand.  When  the  debaters  and 
the  judges  arrived  they  had  to  be  pushed 
off  bodily.  But,  like  small  boys,  they 
sought  refuge  on  the  flimsy  roof  erected 
over  the  platform  to  shield  the  speakers 
from  the  sun.  The  roof  was  light  and 
the  boys  were  heavy  and  the  roof  fell. 
There  were  only  bruises,  but  wreckage 
and    boys   alike   were   cleared    away. 

Another  Incident  of  the  debate  related 
Is  that,  when  some  spectator  shouted  to 
Lincoln:  "Put  on  your  specs,"  to  which 
the  speaker  replied,  "Yes,  sir,  I  am 
obliged  to  do  so  for  I  am  getting  old." 

Lincoln  spent  the  night  before  the  de- 
bate at  the  home  of  Ottawa's  mayor, 
close  to  the  square  where  the  great  de- 
bate took  place.  Today  the  square  is 
known  as  Washington  Park  and  last  year 
It  saw  again,  half  a  century  after  that 
blazing  hot  Saturday  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate,  almost  a  re-enactment  of 
the  scene  when  those  who  were  present 
August  21,  1858,  reassembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
martyred  Lincoln  and  to  aid  in  collect- 
ing data  for  a  history   of  the   event. 

"We  were  both  there  then,"  said  Mrs. 
Retz.  "We  did  have  all  the  papers  re- 
lating to  the  occasion  with  a  list  of  those 
who  were  there,  but  we  sent  them  to  one 
of  our  relatives. 

"I  suppose  there  are  not  many  left  who 
were    there    in    '58.      Those   who   were   old 
j  enough    to   remember  it    would   be    nearly 
I  all   dead   by  this  time." 

There  are  others  in  Des  Moines  who 
have  seen  Lincoln  and  who  have  heard 
him  speak.  There  may  be  others  who 
heard  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate.  There 
are  none  who  honor  the  memory  of 
America's  great  president  more  or  love 
the  man  Lincoln  more  than  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Retz. 

Both  are  French  by  blood.  Mr.  Retz 
was  born  in  Alsace  on  the  border  line  of 
Lorraine,  the  province  from  which  his 
wife  came.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  when  he  was  16  and  she  when 
she  was  5.  They  lived  in  French  colonies, 
and  English  was  to  them  the  acquired 
language,  as  their  parents  made  the  cas- 
tles that  their  homes  were,  houses  as 
French  as  if  they  were  still  in  the  mother 
country.  The  Retzs  came  to  Iowa  in  1865, 
Mr.  Retz  being  a  miller,  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Grignon  &  Retz,  in  Poweshiek 
county  in  the  days  when  Iowa  raised 
more  and  better  wheat  than  Minnesota 
and  when  farmers  brought  their  grain  to 
the  grist  mill  and  took  back  the  flour 
into   which    it   was   made. 

Nine  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Retz  came 
to  Des  Moines  to  make  their  home  with 
their  daughters,  only  one  of  whom,  Miss 
Louise  Retz,  of  the  Iowa  National  bank, 
is   now  at   home. 


Lincoln  Cabin  Now  on  Farm. 

LOUISVILLE.  KT„  Feb.  4.— In  prepar- 
ation for  the  observation  of  the  Lincoln 
centenary  at  the  birthplace  of  the  emanci- 
pator, near  Hodgenville,  Ky„  the  cabin  in 
which  Lincoln  was  born  was  removed  to 
the  memorial  farm.  This  cabin,  which 
was  on  exhibition  here  during  Kentucky's 
famous  homecoming  week  in  1906,  has  been 
I  stored  since  in  a  local  warehouse. 


The  story  of  one  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  is  told  by  the  New  York  Sun  in 
this  way:  "Professor  James  T.  Mc- 
Cleary  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  who  for 
fourteen  years  represented  a  district 
of  his  state  in  congress,  not  only 
brought  to  town  recently  a  report  on 
political  conditions  in  Minnesota,  but 
also  told  a  new  Lincoln  story.  'A 
friend  of  mine  out  west,  who  is  now 
about  sixty-five  years  old,  told  me  that 
when  a  boy  he  attended,  with  his  fa- 
ther, one  of  the  famous  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates  in  Illinois,'  said  Professor 
McCleary.  'My  friend's  father  was  a 
Lincoln  man,  but  the  place  in  which 
this  particular  debate  took  place  was 
a  Douglas  stronghold.  Douglas  spoke 
first  and  he  was  frequently  interrupt- 
ed by  vociferous  applause.  The  cheer- 
ing and  the  handiclapping  at  the  end 
lasted  four  or  five  minutes.  When 
Lincoln  was  introducted  the  crowd 
broke  out  into  cheers  for  Douglas  and 
kept  it  up  for  several  minutes.  Lin- 
coln meanwhile  waited  patiently. 
When  at  length  the  enthusiasm  had 
subsided,  Lincoln  extended  his  long 
right  arm  for  silence.  When  he  had 
partly  got  this- he  said  in  jjj  impress 
sive  tone:  'What  an  orator  Judge 
Douglas  is!'  This  unexpected  tribute 
to  their  friend  set  the  audience  wild 
with  enthusiasm.  When  the  applause 
had  run  its  course  Lincoln,  extending 
his  hand  again,  this  time  obtained 
silence  more  easily.  'What  a  fine 
presence  Judge  Douglas  has!'  exclaim- 
ed the  speaker  earnestly.  Again  tu- , 
multuous  applause  followed  the  trib- 
ute. More  and  more  easily  the  tall, 
gaunt  lawyer  got  silence  as  he  went 
on  with  admiring  exclamations: 
'How  well '  ch.qsen  his  language  is! 
How  apt  his  illustrations  are!,  ending 
up  with:  'What  a  splendid  man  Judge 
Douglas  is!'  Then  when  the  audience 
had  again  become  silent  at  his  call, 
Lincoln  leaned  forward  and  said: 
And  now,  my  countrymen  how  many 
of  you  can  tell  me  one  thing  Judge 
Douglas  said?'  My  friend  told  me  Be 
searched  his  own  heart  for  his  answer 
and  found  none.  Afterward  he  asked 
his  father  if  he  could  remember  any- 
thing Judge  Douglas  had  said,  and  the 
latter  remembered  practically  nothing. 
'But,'  my  friend  said  to  me  ira- 
ressively;  'even  now,  half  a  century 
iter,  I  can  recall  practically  all  that 
said  '  " 
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WAE  TIME  WEITEE 
TELLS  OF  LINCOLN 


Horace  White  Kecalls  Famous 

Debate  Which  He  Reported 

for  "The  Tribune." 


DOUGLAS    WAS    WINNER. 


"Little  Giant"  Gained  Election, 

but  Paved  Way  for  Great 

Triumph  of  Opponent. 


Fifty-six  years  ago  Horace  White  reportedi 
for  The  Tribune  the  epoch  making  debates 
between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  Last  night,  before  an  audience 
of  old  and  young  at  the  Chicago  Historical 
society,  Mr.  White,  who  has  been  in  more 
recent  years  a  famous  New  York  editor,  re- 
told the  story  of  the  politics  that  made  Lin- 
coln president  and  cost  the  "  Little  Giant  " 
the  honor. 

More  than  half  a  century  of  reflection  lias 
mellowed  Mr.  White's  views  of  the  political 
struggle,  but  his  memory  is  unimpaired. 
His  descriptions  proved  that  age  has  not 
withered  his  "  nose  for  the  news,"  but  he 
was  able  to  editorialize  last  night  to  an  ex- 
tent probably  not  permitted  by  his  editorial 
superiors  even  in  those  bitter  days. 

In  leading  up  to  his  description  of  the  de- 
bates Mr.  White  sketched  the  growth  of 
slavery  in  America  and  the  incidents  lead- 
ing up  to,  the  repeal  cf  the  Missouri  com- 
promise. Lincoln  he  described  as  having 
served  one  term  in  congress  and  little  known. 
Douglas  was  the  reverse,  "  his  advance 
being  so  rapid  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
only  to  ask  to  be  given  his  choice  at  the 
hands  of  his  fellow  citizens,"  as  Mr.  White 
described  him. 

Douglas  Like  a  Lion. 

*'  'Douglas  had  a  large  head  surmountetd  by 
a  mane,  giving  the  impression  of  a  lion  about 
to  roar  or  devour  its  prey,"  continued  the 
speaker.  "  He  was  but  5  feet  4  inches  in 
height,  but  he  earned  the  title  of  the  -  little 
giant.'  He  was  probably  the  biggest  man  in 
the  United  States,  but  he  was  color  blind  to 
the  moral  principles  of  slavery. 

"  Lincoln  was  then  in  Springfield,  a  lawyer, 
with  a  far  from  lucrative  practice,  but  pos- 
sessing a  great  reputation  as  a  story  teller. 
He  was  first  of  all  a  politician,  using  the  word 
In  its  best  sense.  But  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  he  probably  would 
have  remained  a  country  lawyer,  riding  the 
central  Illinois  circuit  and  entertaining  tav- 
ern loungers  with  funny  stories.  He  would 
have  been  unsung  and  unheard  of.  But  he 
believed  the  country  could  not  exist,  half 
free  and  half  slave,  and  he  told  some  friends 
so,  but  was  advised  to  keep  his  views  quiet." 

The  seven  joint  debates  of  18,18  were  tout  a 
continuation  of  discussions  by  the  same 
"  champions  "  in  1804,  and  Mr.  White  is  be- 
lieved to  lie  the  only  living  man  who  heard 
all  these  famous  efforts. 

Hooted  Down  in  Chicago. 
"  Douglas  came  home  to  Illinois  in  1854 
to  defend  his  course  in  the  Nebraska  bill," 
Mr.  White  continued,  "  and  spoke  in  Chi- 
cago, but  he  was  practically  hooted  from  the 
platform.  He  spoke  at  Springfield,  and  the 
following  day  Lincoln  replied  in  the  same 
hall  and  in  Douglas'  presence.  It  was  a  great 
speech  and  the  first  of  his  speeches  that 
gave  a  true  measure  of  his  ability.     1  was 


then  20  years  of  age,  and  the  impression  i 
received  was  overwhelming.  That  Impres- 
sion has  tost  nothing  by  the  passageof  time. 
Lincoln  was  then  43,  and  at  the  maturity  of 
his  powers. 

•'  Between  18T>4-'58  came  the  war  in  Kan- 
sas and  tin;  birth  of  the  Republican  party. 
Seward,  Greeley,  and  other  eastern  Repub- 
lican leaders  advised  joining  forces  to  re- 
elect Douglas  to  the  senate,  but  the  Illinois 
forces,  feeling  they  knew  Douglas  better, 
were   working   for   Lincoln. 

Challenge  Comes  from  Lincoln. 

"  The  debates  were  the  result  of  a  chal- 
lenge by  Lincoln.  Douglas'  forces  were 
against  acceptance,  not  because  they  thought 
lie  would  be  worsted  by  Lincoln,  but  because, 
his  great  fame  would  draw  thousands  who 
would  otherwise  never  hear  Lincoln.  But 
the  challenge  was  accepted,  though  limited 
to  seven  debates.  All  were  held  in  the  open 
air. 

"  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Ottawa 
on  Aug.  21  with  immense  attendance. 

"  Douglas  opened  with  his  remarkable 
fluency  that  covered  many  rocks  and  quick- 
sands, and  aUaeked  Lincoln's  stand  that  the 
government  could  not  exist  half  free  and  half 
slave.  '  Didn't  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Jay  in  drawing  the  constitution 
leave  each  state  free  to  choosei?'  he  asked. 
He  ended  in  a  whirlwind  of  applause  and 
Lincoln  started  in.  Lincoln  had  a  high 
pitched  falsetto  voice  that  resembled  the 
pipe  of  a  boatswain's  whistle,  and  he  often 
had  to  stop  for  repairs  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence.  Both  mind  and  body  worked  more 
slowly  than  in  Douglas'  case  No  one  ever 
caught  Douglas  napping  and  he  was  quick 
as  a  flash  in  answering'  questions  and  making 
his'  interupters  feel  their  inferiority. 
Earnestness  Wins  Hearers. 

"  What  Lincoln  lacked  in  mental  agility  he 
made  up  in  mora!  force  and  earnestness,  and. 
he  responded  to  Douglas'  attacks  by  saying 
tho  'Little  Giant's'  argument  was  'a  spe- 
cious and  fantastic  array  of  words  by  which 
a  man  might  prove  a  horse  che>stnut.to  be  a 
chestnut  horse' 

"  Six  days  later  they  met  at  Freeport  in  the 
most  famous  debate  of  the  seven  because  of 
the  question  put  by  Lincoln  to  Douglas  as  to 
the  powers  of  the  people  of  a  territory  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  their  borders  and  Doug- 
las' remedy  of  local  police  regulation  and 
popular  sovereignty.  Although  Douglas'  an- 
swer at  Freeport  cost  him  the  presidential 
nornii.atlbn,  two  years  later  It  saved  him  the 
senalorship." 

Tiie  third  debate  was  at  Jon-esboro.  in 
"  Egypt,"  where  Republican  votes  were  al- 
ways recorded  as  "  scattering."  Mr.  White 
said.  The  attendance  was  small,  but  Lin- 
coln "  demolished  "  his  opponent's  Freeport 
speech.  Then  came  the  fourth  meeting  at 
Charleston,  Coles  county.  The  fifth  was  at 
Galesburg,  the  sixth  at  Quincy,  and  the  last 
at  Alton. 

Douglas  Wins  His  Senaforship. 

"  Douglas  did  not  make  an  engaging  pic- 
ture in  tho  debates."  said  Mr.  White,  "  but  he 
won,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Douglas  had  a  majority  of  three  in  the  senate 
and  live  in  the  house,  but  Lincoln  had  a  popu- 
lar plurality  of  more  than  4,000.  Providence 
directed  events  better  than  we  could  have 
done.  Had  Douglas  lest  the  senatorship  he 
would  not  have  had  the  strength  to  split  the 
Democratic  party.  Had  Lincoln  been  elected 
senator  he  probably  would  not  have  been 
nominated  for  the  presidency. 

"  Douglas'  day  of  glory  came  later  when 
Sumter  was  fired  on  and  he  aligned  Jiimself 
witli  Lincoln  and  came  home  to  hold'  the  state 
in  the  union.  I  heard  him  address  the  legis- 
lature, and  I  cannot  conceive  that  Demos- 
thenes, Patrick  Henry,  or  any  other  orator 
could  have  surpassed  his  remarkable  out- 
burst of  passion,  perspiratiun,  and  patriotism 
and  his  tremendous  earnestness-  He  was  the 
only  in  who  could  have  held  the  southern 
counties  of  Illinois  for  the  union,  and  he 
did  it."  .  '  I 
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WAE  TIME  WRITER\ 
TELLS  OP  LINCOLN 


Horace  White  Recalls  Famous 

Debate  Wliich  He  Reported 

for  "The  Tribune." 


DOUGLAS    WAS    WINNER. 


•'Little  Giant"  Gained  Election, 

but  Paved  Way  for  Great 

Triumph  of  Opponent. 


Fifty-six  years  ago  Horace  White  reported 
for  The  Tribune  the  epoch  making  debates 
between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  Last  night,  before  an  audience 
oi  old  and  young  at  the  Chicago  Historical 
society,  Mr.  White,  who  has  been  in  more 
recent  years  a  famous  New  York  editor,  re- 
told the  story  of  the  politics  that  made  Lln- 
ooln  president  and  cost  the  "  Little  Giant  " 
the  honor. 

More  than  half  a  century  of  reflection  has 
Biellowed  Mr.  White's  views  of  the  political 
struggle,  but  his)  memory  is  unimpaired'. 
His  descriptions  proved  that  age  has  not 
withered  his  "  nose  for  the  news,"  but  he 
was  able  to  editorialize  last  night  to  an  ex- 
tent probably  not  permitted  by  his  editorial 
superiors   even  in  those  bitter  days. 

In  leading  up  to  his  description  of  the  de- 
bates Mr.  White  sketched  the  growth  of 
slavery  in  America  and  the  incidents  lead- 
ing up  to,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise. Lincoln  he  described  as  having 
served  one  term  in  congress  and  little  known. 
Douglas  was  the  reverse,  "  his  advance 
being  so  rapid'  that  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
only  to  ask  to  be  given  his  choice  at  the 
hands  of  his  fellow  citizens,"  as  Mr.  White 
described  him. 

Douglas  Like  a  Lion. 

"'  Douglas  had  a  large  head  surmountetd  by 
a  mane,  giving  the  impression  of  a  lion  about 
to  roar  or  devour  its  prey,"  continued'  the 
speaker.  "  He  was  but  5  feet  4  inches  ltt 
height,  but  he  earned  'he  title  of  the  '  little 
giant.'  He  was  probabij  the  biggest  man  in 
the  United  States,  but  he  was  color  blind  to 
the  moral  principles  of  slavery. 

"  Lincoln  was  then  in  Springfield,  a  lawyer, 
with  a  far  from  lucrative  practice,  but  pos- 
sessing a  great  reputation  as  a  story  teller. 
He  was  first  of  all  a  politician,  using  the  word 
in  Its  best  sense.  But  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  he  probably  would 
have  remained  a  country  lawyer,  riding  the 
central  Illinois  circuit  and  entertaining  tav- 
ern loungers  with  funny  stories.  He  would 
have  been,  unsung  and  unheard  of.  But  he 
believed  the  country  could  not  exist,  half 
free  and  half  slave,  and  he  told  some  friends 
«o,  but  was  advised  to  keep  his  views  quiet." 
The  seven  joint  debates  of  1858  were  tout  a 
continuation  of  discussions  by  the  same 
"  champions  "  in  18o4,  and  Mr.  White  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  living  man  who  heard 
all  these  famous  efforts. 

Hooted  Down  in   Chicago. 
"  Douglas  came   home   to   Illinois  In  18,"4 
<o   defend    his  course  in  the  Nebraska  bill," 
Mr.    White  continued,    "  and  spoke  in  Chi- 
cago, but  he  was  practically  hooted  from  the 


platform.  He  spoke  at  Springfield,  and  the 
following  day  Lincoln  replied  in  the  same 
hall  and  in  Douglas'  presence.  It  was  a  great 
speech  and  the  first  of  his  speeches  that 
gave  a  true  measure  of  his  ability.  I  was 
then  'M  years  of  age,  and  the  impression  X. 
received  was  overwhelming.  That  impves- 
sion  has  lost  nothing  by  the  passage  of  time. 
Lincoln  was  then  40,  and  at  the  maturity  of 
his  powers.  .( 

"  Between  18.~4-'5S  came  the  war  ii'/  .an- 
sas  and  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party. 
Seuard,  Greeley,  and  other  i astern  Repub- 
lican leaders  advised  joining  forefs  to  re- 
elect Douglas  to  the  senate,  but  trie  Illinois' 
forces,  feeling  they  knew  Dougl'dS  better, 
were  working  for  Lincoln. 

Challenge  Comes  from  Lincoln. 

"  The  debates  were  the  result  of  a  chal- 
lenge by  Lincoln.  Douglas'  forces  were 
against  acceptance,  not  because  they  thought 
he  would  be  worsted  by  Lincoln,  but  because 
his  great  fame  would  draw  thousands  who 
would  otherwise  never  hear  Lincoln.  But 
the  challenge  was  accepted,  though  limited 
to  seven  debates.  All  were  held  in  the  open 
air. 

"  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Ottawa 
on  Aug.  21  with  immense  attendance. 

"  Douglas  opened  with  hi.s  remarkable 
fluency  that  covered  many  rocks  and  quick- 
sands, and  attacked  Lincoln's  stand  that  the 
government  could  not  exist  half  free  and  half 
slave.  '  Didn't  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Jay  in  drawing  the  constitution 
leave  each  state  free  to  choose?'  he  asked. 
He  ended  in  a  whirlwind  of  applause  and 
Lincoln  started  in.  Lincoln  had  a  high 
pitched  falsetto  voice  that  resembled  the 
pipe  of  a  boatswain's  whistle,  and  he  often 
had  to  stop  for  repairs  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence.  Both  mind  and  body  worked  mora 
slowly  than  in  Douglas'  case.  No  one  ever 
caught  Douglas  napping  and  he  was  quick 
as  a  flash  in  answering  questions  and  making 
his  interupters  feel  their  inferiority. 
Earnestness  Wins  Hearers. 

"  What  Lincoln  lacked  in  mental  agility  he 
made  up  in  moral  force  and  earnestness,  and. 
he  responded  to  Douglas' attacks  by  saying. 
the  '  Little  Giant's  '  argument  was  '  a  spe- 
cious and  fantastic  array  of  words  by  which 
a  man  might  prove  a  horse  chestnut  to  be  a 
chestnut  horse.' 

"  Six  days  later  they  met  at  Freeport  in  the 
most  famous  debate  of  the  seven  because  of 
'the  question  put  byi  Lincoln  to  Douglas  as  to 
the  powers  of  the  people  of  a  territory  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  their  borders  and  Doug- 
las' remedy  of  local  police  regulation  audi 
popular  sovereignty.  Although  Douglas'  an- 
swer at  Freeport  cost  him  the  presidential 
nomination,  two  years  later  it  saved  him  the 
eenatiorship." 

The  third  debate  was  at  Jonesboro,  in 
"  Egypt,"  where  Republican  votes  were  al- 
ways  recorded  as  "  scattering."  Mr.  White 


said.  The  attendance  was  small,  but  Lin- 
coln "  demolished  "  his  opponent's  Freeport 
speech.  Then  came  the  fourth  meeting  at 
Charleston,  Coles  county.  The  fifth  was  at 
Gales-burg,  the  sixth  at  Quincy,  and  the  last 
at  Alton. 

Douglas  Wins  His  Senatorship. 

"  Douglas  did  not  make  an  engaging  pic- 
ture in  the  debates. "said  Mi-.  White,  "  but  he 
won,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Douglas  had 'a  majority  of  three  in  the  senate 
and  five  In  the  house,  but'  Lincoln  had  a  popu- 
lar plurality  of  more  than  4,000.  Providence 
directed  events  better  than  we  could  have 
done.  Had  Douglas  lost  the  senatorship  he 
would  not  have  had  the  strength  to  split  the 
Democratic  party.  Had  Lincoln  been  elected 
senator  he  probably  would  not  have  been 
nominated  for  the  presidency. 

"Douglas'  day  of  glory  came  later  when 
Sumter  was  fired  on  and  he  aligned  himself 
with  Lincoln  and  came  home  to  hold'  the  state 
in  the  union.  I  heard  him  address  the  legis- 
lature, and  I  cannot  conceive  that  Demos- 
thenes, Patrick  Henry,  or  any  other  orator 
could  have  surpassed  his  remarkable,  out- 
burst of  passion,  perspiration,  and  patriotism 
and  his  tremendous  earnestness.  He  was  the 
only  man  who  could  have  held  the  southern 
counties  oi  Illinois  for  the  union,  and  he 
did  It."       „ 
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Betired  Newspaper  Man 

Speaks  of  Making  of 

World  Figure  Out  of 

Country  Lawyer. 


RECALLSDOUGLAS DEBATE 


When  a  gawky,  slow  speaking,  circuit 
riding  country  lawyer  named  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  presuming  to  match  his  wits 
and  bucolic  oratorical  powers  against  the 
finished  eloquence  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
known  the  country  over  through  his  mas- 
terly "platform  manners"  and  small  stat- 
ure as  "The  Little  Giant,  '  it  was  the  lot 
of  Horace  White,  a  youthful  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  to  sit  at  the  press 
table  and  take  down  the  crossfire  of  the 
contending  orators. 

Today  Horace  White  is  the  one  living 
link  .between  the  twentieth  century  present 
and  those  vivid,  history  making  debates  of 
the  mid-'oOs,  which  lifted  the  country  law- 
yer from  the  obscurity  that  had  been  his 
and  set  the  national  stage  for  the  great 
part  he  was  to  play  in  the  annals  of  the 
country. 

Before  an  audience  of  several  hundred 
persons,  crowded  into  John  Crerar  hall 
in  the  Chicago  Historical  Society's  build- 
ing, North  Dearborn  and  Ontario  streets, 
Mr.  White,  now  retired  after  more  than 
sixty  years  of  active  journalism,  indulged 
Tuesday  night  in  reminiscences  of  the  great 
word  duels  between  the  'Little  Giant"  and 
this  unknown  and  unenvierl  opponent,  Lin- 
coln. Reaching  back  along  the  thread  of 
memory  which  binds  him  to  those  stirring 
days,  Mr.  White  conjured  up  before  his 
hearers  a  graphic  picture  of  the  debaters 
and  the  debates. 

REVIEWS     SLAVERY. 

In  his  day  Mr.  White  was  a  potent  factor 
in  Chicago  journalism.  In  1857  he  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  Tribune,  and  from 
1865  ■  to  1874  he  was  editor-in-chief.  Re- 
moving to  New  York  in  1877,  he  joined  with 
others  in  purchasing  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  a  few  years  afterwards.  He  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Post  until  his  retire- 
ment, a  decade  ago. 

Before  he  launched  into  his  descriptions 
of  the  debates  themselves  Mr.  White  out- 
lined at  length  the  .progress  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.  Reviewing  the  history 
of  slavery  in  America  from  the  day  In  1619 
when  a  Dutch  warship  in  need  of  pro- 
visions off  the  Atlantic  coast  exchanged 
fourteen  captive  negroes  for  food,  he  told 
of  the  precarious  balance  which  was  main- 
tained between  the  free  and  the  slave 
states  In  the  days  before  the  war,  of  the 
paBslng   and    repeal    of   the   Missouri   com- 
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cipitated  over  the  formation  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Nebraska  by  the  bringing  to  the 
fore  qt  the  slavery  question. 

He  described  Lincoln,  giving  perhaps  a 
more  intimate  picture  of  the  war-time 
President  as  he  was  then  than  any  other 
living  man  can  offer.  Lincoln  then  was  45 
and  was  allied  with  the  Whig  party,  in  the 
minority  in  Illinois. 

He  had  served  a  term  in  Congress  and 
had  retired  to  his  country  practice  without 
hope  of  ever  distinguishing  himself  again 
politically.  He  rode  circuit  and  spent 
much  of  his  leisure  time  in  entertaining 
tavern  loungers  with  outbursts  of  his  inim- 
itable native  humor. 

Lincoln  was  a  politician  naturally,  Mr. 
White  said — made  so  not  by  a  desire  for 
personal  aggrandizement  but  because  of 
his  keen  interest  In  public  affairs  and  his 
desire  to  participate  actively  in  them. 

In  vivid  contrast  was  his  picture  of  Doug- 
las, who  at  that  time  was  wearing  the 
collective  mantle  of  Clay  and  Webster  and 
other  great  orators,  removed  by  death,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  men  in  the 
country.  Douglas  had  boundless  self-con- 
fidence and  great  power  as  a  debater.  His 
massive  head  was  topped  by  a  veritable 
mane,  which  caused  him  to  be  likened  to  a 
lion  when  in  action  on  the  platform.  He 
was  only  6  feet  4  in  height,  but  his  ag- 
gressive manners  were  so  marked  that  he 
was  known  from  coast  to  coast  as  the  "Lit- 
tle Giant."  Douglas,  said  Mr.  White,  was 
patriotic  at  heart,  but  color  blind  on  the 
subject  of  politics.  He  had  outdistanced 
the  field  In  statesmanship  at  the  time  he 
threw  In  his  fortune  with  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise. 

DOUGLAS     DEBATES     RECALLED. 

When  the  battle  for  the  repeal  had  been 
won,  the  nation  heard  the  news  with  grave 
concern.     Lincoln,  too,  was  startled. 

"Had  the  compromise  not  been  repealed," 
said  Mr.  White,  "Lincoln  would  have  con- 
tinued riding  circuit,  making  his  bare  llv- 
inp  by  his  itinerant  practice,  and  would 
have  died  unknown.  To  friends  he  said  he 
saw  in  the  repeal  a  coming  rift  in  the 
Union  and  was  persuaded  temporarily  not 
to  air  his  opinions  publicly. 

"The  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  as  gen- 
erally understood,  were  seven  In  number, 
and  took  place  In  1858,  when  both  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  were  running  for  Senator. 
Really  those  debates  were  only  a  continua- 
tion of  those  in  1854,  when  Douglas  came 
home  to  defend  his  course  on  the  com- 
promise repeal. 

"In  Chicago  Douglas  was  literally  hooted 
from  the  platform  by  a  hostile  audience. 

"Then  he  spoke  at  Springfield,  where  the 
state  fair  was  in  progress.  The  next  day 
Lincoln  replied  in  a  great  speech  in  which 
he  evinced  his  mastery  and  power  of  ex- 
pression and  a  lofty  moral  grandeur. 

"That  was  the  first  of  Lincoln's  speeches 
which  I  heard.     I  was  then  20  and  the  im- 
pression  on  me  was  overwhelming,   but  it 
has  lost  nothing  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
LINCOLN    GETS     NOMINATION. 

"Disregarding  the  advice  of  Eastern  coun- 
selors, the  Republicans  subsequently  gave 
the  senatorial  nomination  to  Lincoln.    The 


debates  wgrs  the  result  of  a  challenge  trom 
Lincoln.  Douglas'  friends  urged  him  to  de- 
cline, because,  they  wild,  a  greater  audience 
would  be  presented  to  Lincoln  through  the 
drawing  power  of  his  famous  opponent 
than  he  ever  could  reach  of  himself.  Doug- 
las however,  saw  he  was  in  a  corner.  He 
accepted. 

"In  his  speech  accepting  the  nomination 
Lincoln  again  had  declared  himself  as  being 
of  the  opinion  that  trouble  was  coming  to 
the  country  If  the  slave  question  was  not 
dii-posed  of.  'A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand,'  he  said.  Friends  had  pleaded 
with  Lincoln  not  to  endanger  his  chances 
of  election  by  such  a  statement,  but  he 
said  he  had  rather  lose  than  to  keep  silent. 
"Ottawa  was  the  scene  of  the  first  de- 
bate, which  was  set  for  Aug.  21.  On  that 
day  country  people  for  miles  around  drove 
into  town.  Brass  bands'  blaring  and  can- 
nons' booming  greeted  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
on   their   arrival. 

"Speakers  had  to  fight  their  way  to  the 
platform,  over  which  the  crowds  swarmed 
unrestrained.  Under  the  weight  of  the 
Jam  one  corner  of  the  platform  gave  way, 
but.  no  one  was  hurt.  Douglas  spoke  in 
his  best  style,  with  graceful  and  rapid  de- 
livery. His  fluency  covered  many  rocks 
ai'd  quicksands  which  he  adroitly  skipped. 
His  was  a  speech  of  skill  and  of  oratorical 
ltgerdemain. 

DOUGLAS     GIVES     VIEWS. 
"  'Why  could  not  the  nation  endure  half 
slave  and  half  free,  when  our  fathers  got 
along  very  well  that  way?'  he  asked.    Then, 
realizing    that    his    audience    was    one    in 
which  he   might  reasonably  expect  to  find 
an  active  anti-slavery  sentiment,  he  quali- 
fied his  previous  remarks,  saying  he  did  not 
hold  that  because  the  negro  was  the  white 
man's  Inferior  he  thould  be  a  slave.     The 
negro,  he  said,  should  be  given  every  priv- 
ilege   consistent    with    the    safety    of    the 
community.     Douglas  closed  his  side  of  the 
argument  in  a  whirlwind  of  applause. 
,      "Then   Lincoln   began   to  talk.     In   a  fal- 
I  setto   voice    pitched    almost    as    high    as   a 
bos'n's   whistle,   he   presented   the   first   of 
!  his  arguments  opposing  those  advanced  by 
j  Douglas.     He  spoke  slowly  and  awkwardly 
I  sometimes;    he   stopped   for   repairs,    as   it 
were,  before  finishing  a  sentence.     He  was 
I  slower   in   action   of   mind   and    body   than 
I  Douglas,   but  this   deficiency  was   made   up 
•  by    his    moral    superiority    and    a    blazing 
!  earnestness  that  went  to  the  hearts  of  his 
i  hearers.     It   was   easy   for   him   to    expose 
i  the  sophistries  of  Douglas  and  to  show  that 
!  dazzling  flow  of  words  rather  than  a  series  ! 
of  sound  ideas  had  been  voiced  by  the  'Lit- 
tle Giant.' 
"  'In  the  right  to  eat  the  bread  earned  by 
|  his  own  hand,'  he  said,   'the  negro  is  on  a 
plane  with  Judge   Douglas  himself   or  any 
,  other  white  man.' 

"The  next  debate  took  place  in  Freeport 
six  days  later.  It  was  most  famous  because 
of  the  question  Lincoln  put  to  Douglas: 
'Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  terri- 
tory, in  a  lawful  way,  against  the  wishes 
of  any  outside  citizens,  exclude  slavery  in 
their   Constitution?' 

"This  was  another  question  Lincoln  had 
I  been  advised  not  to  voice.  Replying  to  his 
advisers,  he  had  said:  'I  am  after  bigger 
game.  The  battle  of  1860  (meaning  the 
presidential  campaign  then  in  prospect)  Is 
worth  a  hundredfold  what  is  at  stake  now.' 
"Douglas  had  to  reply  to  the  question. 
He  said  that  no  matter  what  the  Supreme 
Court  might  decide,  the  people  could  ex- 
clude slavery  by  refusing  to  pass  legisla- 
tion protecting  it  as  an  Institution. 


"Al  tiie  Bcxt  ^debate,  held  in  Lower 
Epypt,  where  Republicans  were  few  and 
an  audience  of  less  than  a  thousand  turned 
out,  Lincoln  demolished  Douglas'  Ifreeport 
speech.  Legislation  and  police  regulations,  ' 
he  showed,  did  not  precede  slavery,  but 
were  aftermaths.  If  slaves  were  brought 
into  a  territory,  he  said,  the  authorities 
would  be  forced  to  protect  their  masters  as 
property  owners.  Douglas'  answer  was  an- 
other example  of  his  skill  and  smoothness 
of  speech. 

"Nothing  transpired  at  the  next  debate, 
in  Charleston,  that  is  worth  recalling  now. 
At  Galesburg,  though,  the  largest  audience 
of  all  assembled  to  hear  the  debaters. 
•       DOUGLAS     OPENS    DEBATE. 

"Douglas  made  the  opening  with  his  set 
speech,  hitting  what  he  called  'Lincoln's 
negro  equality  doctrine.'  This  gave  to 
Lincoln  an  opportunity  to  bring  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was 
his  gospel. 

"  'I  believe  the  entire  records  of  the  world 
from  the  writing  of  the  Declaration  to  three 
years    ago    may    be    searched    without    re-  ■ 
vealing  an  affirmation   that  the  negro  was 
not  included  In  that  document.'    he  said. 

"At  Quincy    Lincoln  had  the  opening,  and 
he  constructed  a  masterly  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  Infant  Republican   party.     The  , 
attitude   he    took    toward   the   Southerners 
was   that  they   were  the  victims   of  a  bad  ■ 
system  rather  than  those  responsible  for  it. 

"The  last  debate  was  held  in  Alton,  Oct.  i 
15.  Douglas'  voice  was  scarcely  audible, , 
for  he  had  addressed  more  than  100  out- 
side meetings  besides  taxing  his  vocal 
cords  in  the  debates.  He  could  not  be 
heard  distinctly  more  than  twenty  feet 
away.  i 

"Lincoln's  voice  was  not  in  the  least  lm-1 
paired,  though  he  had  spoken  at  as  many, 
meetings  as  Douglas.  I  had  attended  most 
of  the  outside  gatherings  and,  while  I 
noticed  that  the  speeches  of  Douglas  were, 
always  the  same,  it  seemed  that  Lincoln's , 
always  were  new.  He  seldom  repeated 
himself,  even  In  striking  phrasings. 

"I  asked  Lincoln  how  he  found  fresh  ma- 
terial, and  he  told  me  he  could  not  repeat, 
himself,  since  he  was  so  filled  with  his 
subjfet  that  new  matter  kept  presenting 
Itself  as  he  talked  and  crowding  set  sen- 
tences aside  as  they  fought  for  utterance. 

'•Pclitically,  the  victory  In  the  debates 
must  be  accorded  to  Douglas,  for  he  ac- 
complished his  political  purpose,  yet  Lin- 
coln won  the  popular  vote. 

"Subsequently  Douglas  made  a  better 
figure  In  my  eyes  when  he  returned  with 
Lincoln  to  hold  the  state  of  Illinois  to  the 
Union.  At  that  time  Southern  Illinois  was 
drubtful  in  its  allegiance  to  the  federal 
government,  being  hedged  In  by  slave-hold- 
inc  communities,  and  Douglas  was  the  only 
man  who  could  swing  the  balance  to  the 
Union.  He  spoke  with  an  outburst  of  pas- 
sion, patriotism  and  perspiration  that 
caused  the  farmers  of  Southern  Illinois  to 
send  their  sons  into  the  field  to  fight  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

"Douglas  died  in  Chicago  June  3,  1861. 
I  have  tender  memories  of  him,  but  with 
Lincoln  rest  the  laurels  of  the  debate  In 
my  mind— 'Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath 
his  quarrel  just!'  " 
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HORACE  WHITE, 
FAMED  EDITOR, 
IS  DEAD  IN  EAST 

Publicist  Served  as  Chief  of 
•  "Chicago  Tribune"  and  Re- 
I   ported  Lincoln  Debates. 


New-'Tork,  Sept.  16.— [Special.]— Hor- 
hce  White,  formerly  editor  in  chief  of 
,  Tee  Chicago  Tribune,  later  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Nf w  York  Evening  Post,  died 
tOd*y  at 'his  residence,  18  West  Sixty- 
*lnth  street  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
8$  years  old. 

He  was  one  of  this  country's  leading 
Journalists  and  a  survivor  of  the  group 
of  distinguished  editors,  which  included 
Charles  A.  Dana  and  Whitelaw  Reld.  He 
■was  an  authority  on  finance  and  eco- 
nomics and  perhaps  the  country's  great- 
est  expert  on  the  tariff. 

He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Three  daughters  survive  Mr.  White. 
They,  are  Mrs.  J.  M.  Howells,  daughter- 
In-lav/  of  William  Dean  Howells,  and 
Misses   Martha   and  Elizabeth  White. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2:30 
P-  it).  Monday  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

REPORTED    LINCOLN    DEBATES. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  White 
va6  said  to  be  the  last  man  living  who  i 
had   heard   the  famous  debates  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  1858.     He  was  at 
that  time  a  writer  on  The  TrieIune,  and 
•was  assigned  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Ray,  the  edi- 
tor, to  travel  through  Illinois  with  Lin- 
coln  in    his   campaign    for   the   senator- 
|etu>    ,On  this  trip  ho  heard  all  the  de- 
iitoatea,  both  scheduled  and  extra.       An- 
other man   who  did   stenographic  work 
-on   the,  debates   for   The   Tribune    was 
[Robert  R.    Hltt,    Utter  congressman. 
■..  Some, time  earlier,  while  a  reporter  on 
'the     Chicago     Evening     Journal,      Mr. 
White'  had   reported     a     discussion   be- 
tween Lincoln   and    the    "  Little   Giant  " 
at  Springfield. 

"After  hearing  Lincoln's  speech,"  he 
pvrote,  "  I  should  have  voted  for  him  for 
(President  or  king  of  the  world  if  the 
(opportunity  had  been  presented  to  me." 
During  these  crucial  years  in  the  na- 
tion's history,  from  ISGi  to-  1S84.  Mr. 
White  was  correspondent  of  The  Trib- 
une in  Washington.  Aj-ain  he  was 
^thrown  into  personal  contact  with  Lin- 
coln., it  was  said  that  few  men  aside 
tram  Hay  and  Nicolay  ever  knew  the 
history  and  personality  of  the  great  war 
president  as  intimately  as  he. 

Authority  on  Finance. 
Mr.  White  was  an  authority  on  finance 
and  the  tariff.  His  editorials  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  on  financial 
questions  were  regarded  as  the  most 
scholarly  utterances  of  their  kind  in  the 
nation.  When  the  ratio  of  gold  and 
silver  became  the  chief  political  issue 
of  the  day  he  put  out  a  number  of 
^fcrog&iEllLSlfcJl  Were  looked  upon  by 


financiers  as  a  sort  of  last  word  on 
the  question.  These  notable  brochures 
■were  "The  Silver  Question,"  "Coin's 
Financial  Fool,"  and  "  The  Gold  Stand- 
ard." One  of  his  works  of  highest 
character  on  the  money  question  Is 
"Money  and  Banking  Illustrated  by 
American    History."    (1895). 

As  a  literary  scholar  he  specialized  in 
Roman  history  and  Greek  literature. 
He  translated  from  the  Greek  In  two, 
volumes  "The  Roman  History  of  Ap-  ' 
plan  of  Alexandria  "  H899J.  He  wrote 
a  "Life  of  Lyman  Trumbull"  in  1013 
He  edited  with  elaborate  annotations 
Bastiat's  "  Sophismes  Economiques  " 
U676)  and  Luigi  Cossas  "  Selenza  Fi- 
nance "   (1SS9). 

Born  in  New  Hampshire." 
Mr.  White  Mas  born  in  Colebrook.  N. 
H..  in  1834.  Dr.  Horace  White,  his  fa- 
ther, moved  his  family  in  1837  to  Wis- 
consin, where  they  lived  in  the  first  log 
cabin  on  the  site  of  isdoit.  The,  father 
died  in  1843.  The  mother  married  Sam- 
uel Hinman  in  184ti 

Horace  White,  the  .on,  entered  Bc- 
loit  college  in  1849.  He  graduated  with 
honors  and  came  to  Chicago  with  a  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
3'oung  men  in  the  west.  His  appren- 
ticeship in  journalism  was  served  on 
the  Evening  Journal  in  1854.  He  was 
appointed  agent  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  1855.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  assistant  secretary  of  the  national 
Kansas  committer.  On  the  disband- 
rnent  of  tha^t  organization  he  became 
editorial  writer  on  The  Tribune. 

Told  of  Chicag-o  Papeis. 

Of  Chicago  newspaper  in  those  days 
ho  afterwards  had  thi3  to  say  in  a  remi- 
niscent article: 

"  Th*  morning  newspapers  of  Chicago 
were  four  in  number.  The  Tribune  was 
•rdlted  by  Thomas  A.  Stewart  and  owned 
by  Timothy  Wright  and  J.  D.  Webster. 
The   latter  was  an  army  officer,  after- 


wards chief  of  artillery  to  Gen.  Grant, 
and  greatly  distinguished  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  C.  II.  Ray, 
Joseph  Medill,  Alfred  Cowles,  and  John 
C.  Vaughnn  bought  The  Tribune  in  Sep- 
tember, 1855. 

"  The  Democratic  Press  was  owned  by 
John  L.  Scripps,  William  Bioss,  and  Bar- 
ton W.  Spears.  The  Chicago  Democrat 
was  owned  and  edited  by  John  Went- 
worth,  Joseph  K.  C.  Forrest  being  his 
chief  assistant.  Mr.  Forrest  was  already 
a  veteran  among  us,  having  edited  the 
Gem  of  the  Prairie,  which  was  the  fore- 
runner 01  The  Tribune.  There  was  an 
earlier  Chicago  Trieuni:,  but  that  is  not 
among  my  reminiscences. 

Left  "Tribune"  in   1874. 

"  The  Staats  Zeitum,  was  edited  by 
George  Schneider,  with  Edward  Schlae- 
ger  as  assistant.  There  papers  and  the 
Evening  Journal  were  the  first  Associ- 
ated Press  newspapers  of  Chicago.  The 
Chicago  Timts  came  in  later.  It  was 
started  by  Isaac  Cook,  James  W.  Shea- 
hati  and  Daniel  Cameron  about  August, 
1&o4,  as  a  Douglas  paper,  Mr.  Sheahan 
being  the  editor." 

Mr.  White  remained  with  The  Trib- 
une until  1874..  He  ..ought  the  paper! 
from  Mr.  Medill  during  the  Grant-Gree- 
ley presidential  campaign  and  support- 
ed Greeley.  After  Greeley's  defeat  ^ie 
sold  the  control  in  the  paper  back  to 
Mr.  Medill.  During  all  the  subsequent 
years  Mr.  White  remained  a  stockhold- 
er in  the  Tribune  company. 

He  bought  an  interest  in  the  New 
fifork  Evennng  Post  in  1883.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  company,  editor 
in  chief  and  editorial  writer.  He  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  this  paper  until 
19<J3,  when  he  retired  from  active  life 
and  thereafter  lived  at  his  home  in  New 
York,   where  he  died. 


Horace  White 


$orn  august  10,  1334. 


But)  September  16,  1916. 
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The  Outlook,  March  27,  1918. 


DEBATE,  LONCOLN-DOUGLAS 


During  the  school  year  1868-69,  while  I. 
was  in  the  Washington  School,  Chicago,  an 
old   gentleman  visited  the  school  one  day 
who  was  introduced  as   Father  Brewster. 
In  the  little  talk  which  he  gave  to  us  he 
told  us  that  he  was  horn  during  Washing- 
ton's second  Administration   (I  do  not  re- 
member the  year),  and  said,  "  You  will  be 
able  to  say  when  you  are  grown  up  that 
you  have  heard  the  voice  of  a  man  who  has 
lived  during  the  Administration  of  every 
President  down  to  the  present  time."  Father 
Brewster  had  been  acquainted  with  a  num- 
ber of   the   Presidents,  intimately  so   With 
Mr.   Lincoln.   He  told  us  that  during  the 
Lincoln-Douglas   debates   he  attended  one 
of  those  occasions,  and  as  he  stood  in  the 
crowd  near  the  platform  Mr.  Lincoln  beck- 
oned him  up  to  a  vacant  seat  beside  him- 
self.    Douglas  was  the  first  speaker.   \V  hen 
Lincoln's  turn  came,  as  he  arose  from  his 
seat  he  threw  off  a  shawl  which  he  wore 
and  handed  it  to  the  old  gentleman,  saying :; 
"Here,  Father   Brewster,  hold   my  cloak 
while  I  get  up  and  stone  Stephen."  i 

F.  J.  Gurnky.     I 
The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Uliuoia. 


Edward  H.Butler 
:0itor  and  publisher 
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Buffalo,  N.V      Feb.   23,   1923 


Mr.   William  W.   Reed, 

407  Niagara  Life  Building, 

Buffalo,   ITew  York 

My  dear  Mr.   Reed:- 

As  you  say,  the  people  who  remember  Lincoln  are  dying  fast 
and  their  recollection^, even  though  individually  of  small  import- 
ance, yet  are  worth  preserving  in  order  that  the  total  may  be 
everything  that  can  be  known  about  the  man. 

I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  set  down  for  you  the  recollections 
of  my  wife's  grand imot her ,  Mrs.  £-  •  "Vi^  ,  Tolles  of  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  just  as  she  related  them  to  me  and  to  her  great  grand- 
children last  summer. 

Her  name  was  Miller  as  a  girl  and  with  her  father  and  uncles 
she  lived  in  Decatur,  111.  Her  father  and  uncles  operated  a  stage 
coach  line  from  Decatur  to  Yandalia  for  many  years.   She  says  that 
they  knew  Lincoln  particularly  well.  A  little  point  of  interest 
is  that  she  never  heard  him  called  "Honest  Abe" ;  he  was  usually 'Mr. 
Lincoln"  but  sometimes  Mb e  Lincoln'.'  Her  best  recollection  of  him  is 
that  when  she  was  a  girl  of  twelve  or  t hereabouts,  she  was  arrayed 
in  a  white  muslin  dress  one  day.  and  eiirnbed^into  a  wagon  with  the 
rest  of  the  family.   They  all  drove  to  vandalia  to  hear  Lincoln  de- 
bate with  Stephen  A.  Douglas.   She  had,  by   the  way,  forgotten  his 


name  and  identified  him  as  "fete  little  short  man  who  was  quite  prom- 
inent at  that  time."   She  remembers  that  they  arrived  a  little  late 
so  had  to  find  places  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  crowd,   "And  yet," 
said  she,  "though  we  were  a  long  way  irom  the  stand,  I  could  hear 
every  word  Mr.  Lincoln  said  just  as  plain.  He  had  a  fine  voice.  He 
didn't  seem  to  be  straining  it*,  it  seemed  to  be  easy  for  him  to  make 
himself  heard  by  that  whole  big  crowd.   I  remember  just  how  he  looked. 
I  have  heard  since  so  often  that  he  was  such  a  homely  man.  He  didn't 
seem  to  me  to  be  homely,  not  especially  homely.  A  nice  looking  man, 
I  would  have  called  him.  He  was  tall  and  he  stood  right  straight  and 
he  had,  I  remember,  the  most  powerful  looking  chest  and  shoulders  I 
ever  saw  on  any  man.   Pie  must  have  been  very,  very  strong.   I  have 
always  seen  his  pictures  with  a  beard.   He  didn't  have  any  beard  then. 
He  was  quite  dark.   The  other  man  was  a  fine  speaker,  too,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  (of  course,  I  was  only  a  little  girl  then)  but  it  seemed 
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to  me,  Mr.  Lincoln  got  the  people  with  him.  Another  thing  I  remember 
is  that  he  had  a  comical  way  with  him  when  he  wanted  to,  bat  I  don't 
think  anybody  would  ever  laugh  at  him." 

She  had  very  little  to  add  to  this.   I  tried  to  draw  her  out  by 
questioning,  whether  the  story  that  we  were  so  often  told  as  children 
was  true--that  Lincoln's  neighbors  in  early  days  never  thought  he 
would  amount  to  much.   She  said, ''Well  I  was  very  young  and  of  course, 
I  wouldn't  hear  much  about  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  whenever  anybody  spoke  of  Mr.  Lincoln  then,  they  spoke  of  him  as 
if  they  thought  he  was  quite  a  man.'T   Of  course,  I  suppose  by  the  time 
Lincoln  had  reached  the  Decatur  locality  he  really  had  become  quite  a 
local  figure;  the  days  when  men  laughed  at  him  (if  there  were  any  such 
days)  must  have  come  earlier  when  he  was  an  unsuccessful  politician 
and  country  storekeeper. 

Sincerely  yours, 


/U1 


VAlgailS.        PERSONS.  WHO 

HEARD  BIG   LINCOLN-DOUG- 
LAS ARGUMENTS  HERE 


AUDIENCE  SANG  "OLD  SHADY" 
SAYS  MRS.  LEASE,  RIDOTT 

Honest  Abe  Laid  Hand  on  Head  of 

Mrs.  C.  Smith,  of 

Dixon 


To  one  grroup  present  Freeport's 
(great  day  of  71  years  ago  will  be 
Vividly  recalled  Aug.  27  when  the 
Lincojn^sta^ug  pressed  by  WTT. 
Rawleigh  to  the  city  of  Freeport 
will  be  unvcUed  at  Taylor  park. 
This  is  the  gi-oiTp*»af_iujrvLivors  from 
that  day  who  remember  hearing  the 
Lincoln-Douglas    debate. 

Mrs.  Lease  Heard  Debate 
Little  by  little  the  scene  of  the 
famous  meeting  of  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  at  Frgeport  in  1868  is  being 
pieced  together  by  the  survivors  re- 
maining who  heard  the  debate  and 
witnessed  the  scene.  Mrs.  Anna  Mc- 
Hvibben  Lease  of  Ridott  contributes 
the  interesting  fact  that  "Old 
Shady"  was  one  of  the  songs  sung 
which  made  a  big  hit  at  the  debate 
and  that  the  singers  were  two  Lom- 
bard brothers. 

Mrs.  Lease,  a  sprightly  lady  of 
S3,  attended  the  debate  with  her 
parents  and  a  sister.  Sha  remembers 
many  incidents  of  the  meeting  very 
vividly,  When  her  parents  came  to 
-Kidott,  says  Mrs.  Lease,  they  lived 
in  a  log  cabin  14  by  14.  Money  in 
those  daj-^  was  practically  un- 
known. Farmers  raised  their  own 
food  largely  and  bartered  their  pro- 
<iuLe  for  such  merchandise  as  was 
needed. 

'•When   my     folks     built     a      ,,. 
house,"    she    said,    "they   moved    be- 
fore breakfast,  as  they  hadn't  much 
to    move."     "During    the    civil    war 
when   times  were  hard  and  most  of 
the  men   were  away  many  was   the 
•Jay    I    worked   in    the    harvest    field 
Hud  hay  mow  and  milked  the  cows,"  . 
says    Mrs.    Lease.    "I    wasn't    very! 
good    at    pitching    bundles,    though 
as  I  was  half  left-handed,  so  I  was 
set   to   binding   and   working   ijj    the 
hay   mow." 

"A  group  of  smart  farm 
grew  up  about  the  same 
around       Cedarville,"       says 

Lease,     "including    Alice    and    

Addams    Mrs.  J.  H.  Henney,  the  late 
w     u, el  ',Lalrd  and  Mrs.  Amy  Davis 
W  inship.       To    this    number    should 
be    added    Mrs.    Lease    herself.    Mrs 
Lease    and    Alice    Addams    attended 
Lockford  College  together  and   Mrs 
Lease    became    a    well-known    coun- 
try school  marm.   She  says  she  was 
Jcnown    as    the    "cross    teacher"    be- 
cause   she    Insisted    on    bracing    up 
her    schools    and    making    them    do 
better  work  than  they  had.  For  that  I 
reason   she  was  also  well  liked 
Lincoln    Laid    flaild   m    Her   Head 


girls 
time 
Mrs. 
Jane 


Mrs.  Charles  G.  Smith  of  Dixon 
was  at  the  debate  as  a  child  and  her 
outstanding  recollection  of  It  is  that 
Lincoln  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head. 
(She   writes: 

"Dixon,   111.,   Aug.   3,   1929" 

"Tour  letter  concerning  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue  of  Lincoln, 
Aug.    27th   received. 

"I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  give 
**ou  any  recollections  of  the  debates 
between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Douglas. 
1  was  a  child  not  yet  8  years  old. 

"I  well  remember  the  crowd  and 
the  fact  (that  Mr.  Lincoln  laid  his 
hand  on  my  head  is  a  circumstan.e 
Well  worth  remembering.  I  am  rot 
fcure  of  attending  the  ceremonies. 
Will  if  I  can.  Yours  very  truly,  Mrs. 
Charles   G.    Smith." 

Coming  to  See  Brewster  House 
Again 

'Yours  of  30th  gladly  received, 
end  I  thank  you  for  the  thought 
that  I  might  be  glad,  doubly  glad, 
ti  attend  that  meeting  on  Aug.  27th. 

"I  have  attended  nearly  every 
notable  meeting  that  Freeport  has 
had  since  the  first  state  fair  was 
held  there,  and  fail  to  remember  of 
uny  failures  thus  far. 

"When  you  notice  the  blunders  I 
make  in  writing  I  think  I  hear  you 
say  "I  would  suppose  he  was  a  hun- 
dred, '  while  I  am  only  just  an  old 
boy  in  my  94th  year.  Never  tired  of 
loving  the  memory  of  Lincoln  nor 
iirea  regarding  Stephen  A.  with  pro- 
found respect. 

"If  alive  I  expect  to  be  residing  in 
Elizabeth  with  my  daughter,  Mrs 
Hoi  Pearce,  at  time  of  that  meet- 
ing. Even  the  thought  of  that  old 
meeting  gets  into  my  feet  almost 
before  I  know  what  I  am  doing  I 
know  first  what  a  green  boy  I  was  ' 
then  and  how  little  1  could  tell  my 
lather  of  the  meeting  and  the  men 
when  we  came  home,  was  I  thou-1.' 
Douglas  might  be  called  the  better 
speaker,  but  I  kind  of  thought  Lin- 
coln told  the  truth  the  best  I  re- 
member how  badly  I  felt  when 
father  and  Mother  smiled.  That 
came  to  me  as  ridicule.  I  did  no* 
Know  the  sUJy  little  criticism  was 
going  to  be  repeated  for  the  cen- 
tury. 

"I  almost  think  at  times  that 
Lincoln  could  never  have  been 
What  he  was  had  it  not  been  for 
Douglas.  And  I  think  we  would 
have  had  some  more  loyal  men  in 
the    Republican    party    and    in     ihfe 

IOVal  ^  heart  as  Stephen  A.  wa° 

"My  general  health  is  very  good 
but  I  begin  already  to  fear  that  I 
may  not  be  able  to  attend  that  rally 
on  Aug.  27th.  I  think  it  will  be 
easier  to  get  there  than  when  we 
drove  that  40  miles  in  a  lumbe. 
Sht  a  Share  °f  U  Was  in  ^^ 

romriT6  "0thing'  may  retaiJ  the 
complete  progress  of  that  meeting! 
and  hope  I  may  be  able  to  look 
ugam  on  that  little  portico  on  front 
f  the  honored  ok}  Brewster  where 
both  these  speakers  stood  and  made 
their  introductory  bow  to  the  living 
earth   below.   I  am,   A.   H.   Weir  ' 

Remembers  Barbecue  at  Debate 
At  the  corner  of  Oak  and  Homer 
screeta  stand  two  quaint  old  stone 
bouses,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be 
the  second  oldest  house  remaining 
in  Freeport.  Few  now  know  who 
built   them,    but    Lnuis    Altenbern   of 


Lena  says  his  father  Conrad  Alten- 
bern  built  the  second  on*  from  the 
corner  as  their  home  about  1851. 
His  father  was  a  stono  mason  from 
Germany.  Soon  afterwards  his  -  fa- 
ther sold  the  house  and  lot  for  $3Q0 
and  bought  a  40  acre  farm  near 
Lena. 

Louis  Altenbern  as  a  boy  of  ten 
was  In  Freeport  for  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate,  but  was  too  much 
interested  in  a  barbecue  to  hear  the 
debate.  He  and  his  mother  and  fath- 
er got  up  at.  4  o'clock  to  get  an 
early  start.  When  they  got  to  Pres- 
ton's Bottom,  three  miles  out,  they 
struck  a  line  of  oxen  and  horeo 
teams  and  frora  that  time  on  they 
had  to  stop  every  few  rods  and  wait 
for  the  line  to  move.  They  did  not 
reach  Freeport  until  11  o'clock.  At 
the  court  house  corner  a  big  bar- 
becue was  in  process.  The  carcasses 
of  three  beeves  were  being  roasted 
over  a  ditch  about  six  feet  wide  and 
six  feet  deep  and  free  sandwiches 
were  benig  served.  "Here  I  remain- 
ed for  the  barbecue,"  says  Mr.  Al- 
jtenbern.  "As  a  farm  boy  I  was  hun- 
gry after  a  light  breakfast  at  4 
I  o'clock.  I  got  In  line,  got  my  band- 
wich,  got  in  again  and  got  another 
until  I  had  three  when  I  had 
enough.  I  remembered  that  in  the 
parade  was  a  wagon  drawn  by  a 
j horse  and'  mule.  At  the  back  was 
a  sort  of  human  figure  and  a  man 
with  a  heavy  mallet  would  strike, 
this  figure  on  top  of  the  head  and 
drive  it  down  between  the  shoulder^, 
something  as  we  now  see  at  fairs." 
I  forget  if  it  had  any  political  sig- 
nificance or  not." 

Mrs.   Knorr  Attended 

Mrs.  Mary  A  Knorr,  114  North 
Harlem  avenue,  Freeport,  111.,  hopes 
to  be  able  to  attend  the  unveiling. 
She   writes: 

"Thank  you  for  the  kind  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  Lincoln.  I  hope  to  be  ab'e 
to  do  so." 

"I  remember  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las very  well,  being  only  eleven 
years  old  at  the  tune  of  the  debate. 
I  did  not  hear  much  that  was  said 
there  being  a  large  crowd  the  chil- 
drcn  were  pushed  back  by  the 
grown   ups." 

A  flood  of  similar  letters  from 
people  who  heard  one  or  more  of 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  or 
from  descendants  of  others  who  did 
is  coming  to  headquarters  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  society.  They  in- 
dicate a  great  interest  in  the  forth- 
j  coming  unveiling  of  August  27th: 
|and  many  of  them  contain  minor  In- 
cidents of  interest  relating  to  the 
early  debates.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  those  responding  Indicate 
that  they  are  planning  to  be  pre- 
sent. Others  on  account  of  age  and 
infirmities  regret  they  cannot  be 
present. 

All    persons   who  attended   any   of 
the    early    debates    are    cordially    in- 


vited to  attend  the  unveiling  of  the 
Lincoln  statue  at  Freeport,  August 
27th.  On  their  arrival  they  are  re- 
quested to  make  themselves  known 
and  to  call  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society,  y  N. 
State  street,  or  at  the  stand  at  Tay- 
lor park  to  register  and  receive  a. 
badge.  They  will  also  find  reserved 
seats  for  the  ceremony  at  Taylor 
park. 

.         V" 
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RELEASED  ON  JULY  24,  by  THE  LINCOLN- DOUGLAS  SOCIETY,  9  North 
State  Street. 

Names  of  persons  still  living  who  heard  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  at  Freeport  continue  to  come  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society,  9  North  State  Street.   One  such 
survivor  is  Marvin  Trask  Grattan  of  Decorah,  Iowa,  a  former 
Freeporter  whose  father  was  at  one  time  Editor  of  the  Freeport 
Journal . 

In  a  letter  under  date  of  July  16th,  Mr.  Grattan  writes :- 

"I  heard  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate.  Hiram 
Bright  the  mayor,  was  my  uncle  by  marriage.  My 
father  was  editor  of  the  Journal.  His  second 
wife  was  Pearce  TisdelTs  daughter.  My  Mother, 
his  first  wife,  born  Jane  Trask,  was  Dr.  Martin's 
dousin,  and  is  buried  at  Freeport.  My  grand- 
mother a  revolutionary  pensioner,  daughter  of 
Luke  Guyant,  Washington's  Bodyguard,  heard  the 
debate.  Yours  truly,  Marvin  Trask  Grattan, 
Past  Commander,  Post  122,  G.A.R." 

With  his  letter  Mr.  Grattan  sent  a  fine  picture  of  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Grattan  taken  on  Sept.  20,  1928,  on  their  60th 
wedding  anniversary. 

Officers  of  the  Society  hope  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grattan 
may  be  able  to  attend  the  unveiling  of  the  Lincoln  statue  on 
Aug.  27th. 

Froeport  has  at  least  one  man  who  not  only  heard  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  August  27,  185S.  but  who  distinctly 
remembers  it.  Needless  to  say,  he  is  looking  forward  with  much 
interest  to  the  unveiling  of  the  Lincoln  statue  in  Freeport 
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Aug.  27,  since  the  statue  is  designed  to  represent  Lincoln,  the 

Debater  and  hence  as  he  appeared  to  Freeporters  in  1858. 

"Yes,  I  attended  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  here  in  1858," 
said  William  Clingman,  904  So.  Carroll  St.,  well  known 
Civil  War  Veteran,  "and  I  remember  the  occasion  so  well, 
that  I  could  almost  reproduce  the  scene  from  memory." 

"I  was  15  years  old  at  the  time,  and  we  were  then 
living  on  a  farm  a  mile  north  of  Cedarville,  where  my 
folks  were  among  the  early  settlers.  I  came  to  town  with 
my  father,  a  distance  of  7  miles,  that  day,  in  a  lumber 
wagon,  there  being,  of  course,  no  buggies  then.  My 
older  brother,  Jason  Clingman,  who  is  still  living  on  a 
farm  in  Dakota,  ma#  have  been  with  us,  as  he  was  at  the 
debate,  but  I  do  not  remember  him  being  there.  I  was 
right  near  the  platform  before  Douglas  and  Lincoln  came 
1ip.  When  I  first  saw  Douglas,  who  came  first,  he  was 
standing  right  beside  me,  and  right  beside  him  was  his 
fine  carriage,  although  my  brother  said  Douglas  walked 
to  the  platform  from  the  Brewster  House.  Pretty  soon 
'Lincoln  and  his  friends  came  driving  up.  Pie  came  in 
what  was  known  as  a  Pennsylvania  wagon,  a  sort  of  a 
lumber  wagon  with  a  high  box.  I  first  remember  Lincoln 
and  three  or  four  of  his  friends  standing  up  in  this  wagon, 
and  then  jumping  out  and  going  by  me  to  the  platform. 
The  platform  was  about  3  feet  high,  and  made  of  planks 
laid  on  logs  I  think.  It  faced  what  is  now  Douglas  street, 
and  was  perhaps  only  a  couple  of  rods  in  the  grove  from 
the  street.  Around  it  were  plank  seats  for  people  to 
sit  on,  as  we  have  now  at  celebrations.  The  timber  in 
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the   grove  was  quite  open,    and  most  of  the   trees  about 

6  inches   in  diameter.     I  don't  remember  the  weather. 

I  guess  I  didn't  mind  it,   as  I    stayed  until  the  debate 

was  over.      I  remember  one   thing  very  distinctly,   there 

was   one  fellow   in  the  back,    kinda   slim  fellow  leaning 

against  a  tree  with  his  arms  around  it.     Douglas 

became   some?/hat  excited,   and   referred  to  Lincoln's  crowd 

as'  'black  Republicans.'  Everytime  Douglas  said  'black 

Republicans'  this  fellow  would  sing  out  'white'.   Douglas, 

as  every  one  knows  was  short  and  thick-set,  and  very  well 

dressed,  while  Lincoln  was  more  ordinary  looking.  1 

remember  when  Lincoln  asked  Douglas  his  famous  questions, 

and  that  he  read  them  from  a  piece  of  paper,  and  then 

?ianded  the  paper  to  the  stenographer,  who,  I  believe  was 

Robert  Hitt,  afterward  a  member  of  Congress." 

"I  do  not  recall  that  Lincoln  told  any  stories,  but 

he  did  put  some  fun  into  his  talk.  There  were  eight  or  ten 

gentlemen  on  the  platform." 

"I  forgot  to  say  that  I  think  Lincoln  and  his  party 

drove  around  the  block  from  the  front  of  the  Brewster  House 

and  came  up  beside  the  grove.  His  wagon  was  drawn  by  a 

four-horse  team,  which  was  then  somewhat  in  vogue.   The 

driver  of  such  teams  sat  on  the  horse  on  the  left  side  of 

the  rear  team  and  guided  the  front  team  with  one  line.  When 

such  driver  wanted  the  horses  to  turn  to  the  right  he  gave 

a  sharp  jerk,  when  he  wanted  them  to  turn  to  the  left  he 

made  a  slow  pull  on  the  line.  As  I  remember  also  this 

driver  had  a  black  snake  whip  coiled  around  his  shoulder.  He 
may  have  been  a  Penn sylvan ian,  as  they  drove  that  way  in 
Pennsylvania. 


FREEPORT,  HEARD 
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TELLS  OF  GREAT  EVENT  THAT 

BROUGHT  THOUSANDS  TO 

FREEPORT  IN  '58 


STOOD  NEAR  PLATFORM;  WHERE 
LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS  SPOKE 

"I    Could    Almost    Reproduce    Scene 

from  Memory,"  He  Declares  in 

Telling   of    Occasion 

Freeport  has  at  least  one  man  who 
not  only  heard  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
d;bate  August  27,  1858,  but  who  dis- 
tinctly remembers  it.  Needless  to 
say,  he  is  looking  forward  with  much 
interest  to  the  unveiling  of  the  Lin- 
coln statue  in  Freeport  August  28, 
since  the  statue  is  designed  to  repre- 
sent Lincoln,  the  Debater  and 
hen¥S  ayWl^ppeared  to  Freeporters 
in  1S57. 

"Ye?,  I  attended  the  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debate  here  in  1858,"  said  Wil- 
liam Clingman,  904  So.  Carroll  St., 
well  known  Civil  War  veteran,  "and 
I  remember  the  occasion  so  well  that 
I  could  almost  reproduce  the  scene 
from  memory." 

"I  was  13   years  old  at  the   time. 
and  we  were  then  living  on  a  farm 
a    mile    north    of    Cedarvllle,    where 
my  folks  were  among  the  early  set- 
tlers.   I  came  to  town  with  by  father 
a   distance  of   7   miles,  that  day,   in 
a    lumber    wagon,    there    being,    of 
course,   no  buggies  then.     My  older 
brother,  Jason  Clingman,  who  Is  still 
living  on  a  farm     in  Dakota,     may 
have  been  with  us,  as  he  was  at  the 
debate,  but  I  do  not  remember  him 
being  there.     I  was  right   near  the 
platform    before    Douglas    and    Lin- 
coln   came    up.      When    I    first    saw 
Douglas,  who    came    first,     he    was 
standing    right  beside  me,  and  right 
beside  him  was  his  fine  carriage,  al- 
though my     brother     said  /  Douglas 
walked    to    the    platform    from    the 
Brewster    House.      Petty    soon    Lin- 
coln and  his  friends  came  driving  up. 
He  came  In  what  was  known  as  a 
Pennsylvania  wagon,  a  sort  of  a  lum- 
ber wagon  with  a  high  box.     I  first 
remember  Lincoln,  and  three  or  four 
of   his  friends  standing   up    in   this 
wagon,  and  then  Jumping  out  and 
foing  by  me  to  the  platform. 


Platform  Faced  Douglas  Mreei 
The  platform  was     about     3     feet 
high,   and    made   of   planks    laid   on 
logs  I  think.     It  faced  what  is  now 
Douglas  street,     and     was     perhaps 
only  a  couple  of  rods   in  the  grove 
from,    the    street.      Around    it    were 
plank  seats  for  people  to  sit  on,  as 
we  now  have  at  celebrations.     The 
timber  in  the  grove  was  quite  open, 
and   most   of   the      trees     about      6 
inches  in  diameter.     I  don't  remem- 
ber  the   weather.    I    guess    I    didn't 
mind  it,  as  I  stayed  until  the  debate 
was  over.  I  remember  one  thing  very 
distinctly,   there   was   one   fellow   in 
J  black,  kind  of  a  slim  fellow,  learning 
j  against  a  tree  with  his  arms  around 
i  it.     Douglas  became  somewhat  excit- 
!  ed,  and  referred  to  Lincoln's   crowd 
I  as  'black     Republicans.'     Everytime 
Douglas  said  'black  Republicans'  this 
I  fellow  would  eing  out  'white.' 
'       "Douglas,  as  everyone  knows,  was 
short   and   thick-set,    and    very    well 
dressed,  while  Lincoln  was  more  or- 
dinary looking.     I  remember     when 
Lincoln   asked   Douglas   his    famous 
questions,    and    that    he   read    them 
from    a    piece    of    paper,    and    then 
handed  the  paper  to  the  stenograph- 
er,  who,   I  believe  was  Robert   Hitt, 
afterward  a  member  of  Congress.' 

"I  do  not  recall  that  Lincoln  told 
any  stories,  but  he  did  put  some  fun 
Into  his  talk.  There  were  eight  or 
ten  gentlemen  on  the  platform. 
Wagon  Drawn  by  4-Horse  Team 
"I  fjrgot  to  say  that  I  think  Lin- 
coln and  his  party  drove  around  the 
block  from  the  front  of  the  Brews- 
ter House  and  came  up  beside  the 
grove.  His  wagon  was  drawn  by  a 
four-horse  team,  which  was  then 
somewhat  in  vogue.  The  driver  of  | 
such  teams  sat  on  the  horse  on  the 
left  side  of  the  rear  team  and  guided 
the  front  team  with  one  line.  When 
such  driver  wanted  the  horses  to 
turn  to  the  right  he  gave  a  sharp 
jerk,  when  he  wanted  them  to  turn 
to  the  left  he  made  a  slow  pull  on 
the  line.  As  I  remember  also  this 
driver  had  a  blacksnake  whip  colled 
around  his  shoulder.  He  may  have 
been  a  Pennsylvanian,  as  they  drove 
that  way  In  Pennsylvania. 
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MANY  PERSONS  HEARD 

LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE 


Names  of  persons  still  living  whoj 
hey'd  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  at 
Fafee^rt  continue  to  come-  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  j 
Society,  9  North  State  street.  One 
such  survivor  is  Marvin  Trask  Grat-j 
tan  of  Decorah,  la.,  a  form.'  Free- 
:  porter  whose  father  was  at  one  time 
j  Editor  of  the  Freeport  Journal. 

In  a  letter  under  date  of  July  16th 
Mr.  Grattan  writes:  — 

"I    heard  the   Lincoln-Douglas   de- 
I  bate.  Hiram   Bright,  the   mayor,  was 
|  my  uncle  by  marriage.  My  father  was 
editor  of  the  Journal.  His  second  wife 
■  was  Pearce     Tisdel's  daughter.      My 
mother,     his  first     wife,  born     Jane 
Trask,  was  Dr.   Martin's  cousin,  and 
is     buried  at     Freeport.     My  grand- 
mother, a  Revolutionary     pensioner, 
daughter  of  Luke  Guyant,  Washing- 
ton's bodyguard,     heard  the  debate. 
Yours   truly,   Marvin   Trask   Grattan, 
Past  Commander,  Post  12  2,  G.  A.  R." 
With    his   letter   Mr.    Grattan   sent 
a   fine   picture   of  himself  and      Mrs. 
Grattan  taken  on  September  20,  1928 
on  their  60th  wedding  anniversary.    | 
Officers  of  the  Society  hope     that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grattan  may  be  able  to 
attend   the   unveiling  of   the   Lincoln 
statue  on  August  27. 

Freeport  has  at  least  one  man  whew 
not   only   heard   the  Lincoln-DougUpfc  i 
debate  August  27,  1858,  but  who  d|s- ' 
tinctly  remembers  it.  Needless  to  say, 
he  is  looking  forward  with  much  in-! 
terest  to  the  unveiling  of  the  Lincoln 
statue  in  Freeport,  August   27,  since  i 
the  statue  is  designated  to  represent! 
Lincoln  the  Debator,  and  hence  as  he 
appeared  to  Freeporters  in  18  58. 

"Yes,  I  attended  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  here  in  1858,"  said 
William  Clingman,  904  So.  Carroll 
street,  well  known  Civil  War  Veter- 
an, "and  I  remember  the  occasion  so 
well  that  I  could  almost  reproduce 
the  scene  from  memory." 

"I   was   13    years  old   at   the  time, 
and   we  were  then  living  on  a   farm 
a  mile     north     of  Cedarville,  where 
my  folks  were  among  the  aerly  set- 
tlers. I  came  to  town  with  my  fath- 
er, a  distance   of   7    miles,   that  day, 
In    a    lumber    wagon,    therebeing,    of 
course,    no    buggies    then.    My    older 
brother,  Jason  Clingman,  who  is  still 
living     on     a  farm   in   Dakota,   may 
have  been  with  us,    as  he  was  at  the 
| debate,  but  I  do  not  remember  him 
being     there.     I  was  right  near  the 
I  platform    before    Douglas    and    Lin- 
coln    came     up.   When      I   first  saw 
.Douglas,     who     came     first,  he  was 
standing  right  beside  me,   and  right 
j  beside  him  was  his  fine  carriage,  al- 
though    my     brother     said  Douglas 
J -walked      10   the      platform   from   the 
'Brewster  House.  Pretty  soon  Lincoln 
and  his  friends  came  driving  up.  He 
came  in  what  was  known  as  a  Penn- 


jsylvania  wagon,   a  sort  of  a   lumber 
i  wagon     with     a  high  box.  I  first  re- 
member   Lincoln    and    three    or    four 
cf    his    friends    standing    up    in    his 
.wagon,    and    then    jumping    out    and 
going    by    me    to    the    platform.    The 
platform  was  about  3  feet  high,  and 
made  of  planks  laid  on  logs  I  think. 
It  faced  what  is  now  Douglas  street, 
and    was    perhaps    only    a    couple    of 
rods    in    the    grove    from    the    street. 
| Around  it  were  plank  seats  for  peo- 
ple to  sit  on,  as  we  have  now  at  cel- 
ebrations.   The   timber    in    the   grove 
,was      quite      open,    and   most    of  the 
trees   about   6    inches   in   diameter.   I 
don't  remember  the  weather.  I  guess 
I    didn't    mind    it,    as   I   stayed    until 
the      debate     was   over.   I   remember 
one  thing  very  distinctly,   there  was 
one   fellow   in   the    back,    kinda   slim 
fellow    leaning    against    a    tree    with 
his  arms  around  it.  Douglas  became 
somewhat      excited,   and   referred   to 
Lincoln's    crowd    as    'black    Republi- 
cans.' Everytime  Douglas  said  'black 
Republicans'   this   fellow   would   sign 
.cut    'white.'    Douglas,    as    every    one 
-knows   was  short  and  thick-set,   and 
very  well  Pressed,  while  Lincoln  w  s 
more   ordinary   looking.   I    remember 
when      Lincoln      asked    Doublas    his 
famous   questions,  and  that  he   read 
them      from      a   piece   of   paper,   and 
then   handed   the   paper  to   the  sten- 
ographer, who,  I  believe  was  Rober* 
Hitt,      afterward    a   member   of   Con- 
gress." 

j  "I  do  not  recall  that  Lincoln  told 
any  stories,  but  he  did  put  some  fun 
jinto  his  talk.  There  were  ei£ht  or 
ten   gentlemen  on  the  platform.  ' 

"I  forgot  to  say  that  I  think  Lin- 
coln and  his  party  drove  around  the 
i block   from   the  front   of  the   Brews- 
jter    House   and   came    up   beside    the 
grove.    His    wagon    was    drawn    by    a 
fcur-houne     team,    which  was   then 
somewhat    in    vogue.    The    driver    of 
such    teams   sat    on    a    horse    on    the 
left  side  of  the  rear  team  and  guid- 
ed     the     front    team   with   one   line. 
jWhen  •such  drivers  wanted  the  horses 
jto  turn  to  the  right  he  gave  a  sharp 
I  jerk,   when  he  wanted  them  to  turn 
Ito   the  left  he  made  a  slow  pull   on 
.the      line      as   I    remember  also   this 
driver  had  a  black  snake  whip  coiled 
around    his    shoulder.    He    may   have 
been  a  Pennsylvanian,  as  they  drove 
that  way  in  Pennsylvania.  / 
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P.    Koclisnieier,    Frepeort,    Also 
Gives  His  Recollections  of 
Famous  Debate 


Among  the  old  timers  who  are 
coming  to  Freeport  for  the  unveiling 
of  the  Lincoln  statue  on  Aug.  27th 
is  J.  Gerry  Eberhart  of  Rockford, 
who  send  in  the  following  interest- 
ing letter: 

"As  a  lover  of  Lincoln,  and  one 
who  saw  the  funeral  car  go  through 
on  the  Northern  Central  R.  R,,  Pa.. 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Rawleigh  on  the 
statue  of  Lincoln  given  to  dear  Free- 
port. 

''I  may  say  that  my  uncle,  Mr. 
John  N.  Eberhart,  who  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  1856,  and  was  the  first 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Cook  county,  was  an  intimate  and 
personal  friend  of  Lincoln,  and  when 
Lincoln  left  Chicago  for  the  White 
House  he  said  'good  luck,  Eberhart.' 
My  friend  R.  M.  Cook,  32  Clark  St., 
your  city,  was  at  the  greart--^ebate. 
He  went  into  the  Brewster  House 
and  tried  on  the  hat  of  Lincoln,  and 
it  fit  him,  then  .he  put  on  the  hat  of 
Douglas,  and  it  went  down  over  his 
head.  U.  S.  Senator  Beveridge  wrote 
me  and  said  'get  that  statement  over 
Cook's  signature  for  my  book  on  the 
life  of  Lincoln.  I  am  much  interested 
in  it.' 

"Certainly  no  man  grows  every 
year  like  Lincoln,  the  kind  hearted 
and  plain  man  with  a  destiny  owned 
of  God.  I  have  given  my  life  for 
others  in  church  and  missionary! 
work  and  am  entirely  kept  at  home  ' 
by  sickness  in  the  family;  especially 
of  a  daughter  whose  life  was  nearly 
wrecked  by  another.  It  la  hard  to 
bear  beyond  words,  unless  one  has 
the  spirit  of  Lincoln  who  could  stop 
to  lift  a  bird  fallen  from  its  nest  or 
pull  a  pig  out  of  the  mire.  You  wrote 
recently  to  aid  a  dear  friend  of.  Mr. 
Cook's,  who  was  a  banker  at  Shan- 
non, 111.,  when  I  was  pastor  there 
in  1881-82. 

"July  27  will  be  my  73rd  birthday. 
I  will  celebrate  in  a  modest  way.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  any- 
where, but  I  aim  to  be  on  hand  when 
the  statue  is  unveiled  on  Aug.  27. 

"He  (Lincoln)  never  willingly 
planted  a  thorn  in  any  breast,  and 
never  failed  to  pull  one  out  when  he 
had  a  chance.  When  he  died  Stanton 
said  "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 
Very  sincerely  yours,  J.  Gerry  Eber- 
hart. 

"I  am  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  Cornell  Col- 
lege, Iowa,  and  B.  D.  Drew  Univer- 
sity, N.  J.,  and  son  of  veteran  and 
honarary  member  G.  A.  R." 

Remembers  Abe  Lincoln  $ 

"Yes,  I  remember  Abe  Lincoln/' 
said  H.  P.  Kochsmeier,  227  E.  Well- 
ington street,  Freeport.  "1  was  at 
the  big  debate,  and   re^mbjjrvery ' 


well,  although  of  course,  a  smyi  t>oy 
at  the  time.  I  will  be  78  on  Samrday, 
July  27th.  My  brother,  John,  dtie  and 
a  half  years  younger,  was  alsa  there. 
I  remember  there  was  an  orchard 
the  other  side  of  Clark  street  and 
also  a  field  and  fence.  I  remember 
also  that  there  was  a  large  crowd, 
and  that  people  came  driving  in  not 
only  with  horses,  but  with  oxen. 

"My  father  came  to  Freeport  82 
years  ago.  Ho  was  a  carpenter  and 
furniture  maker.  Reading  the  other 
I  day  of  a  ship  crossing  the  ocean  *in 
four  days  I  was  reminded  that  it  took 
|  my  father  fourteen  weeks  to  cross. 
Ho  died  about  15  years  ago,  88  years 
I  old.  My  mother  died  a  year  and  a 
j  half  later  at  the   same  age. 

"I  think  the  water  for  the  Brew- 
■  ster  House,  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
|  bate,  was  taken  from  a  spiring  at 
I  the  corner  of  Washington  street  be- 
I  tween  Liberty  and  Benton  streets.  I 
I  think  I  dug  the  first  well  here  to 
|  draw  what  we  called  Wisconsin  wa- 
|  ter.  Waddams  is  the  highest  point 
in  Illinois,  and  when  an  early  settler 
began  digging  a  well  folks  laughed 
at  him,  but  when  he  had  gotten  only 
S3  feet  down  he  struck  an  artesian 
flow. 

"I  used  to  work  at  Waddams 
where  John  H.  Manny  made  the 
Manny  reaper,  and  said  to  have  been 
the  first  reaper  in  the  world.  I  used 
to  work  with  his  son-in-law,  Jerry 
Pattison." 
FREEPORT  ILL  STANDARD 
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Released  August  21st  by  Lincoln-Douglas  Society,  Freeport,  111. 

To  one  group  present  Freeport* s  great  day  of  71  years 
ago  will  be  vividly  recalled  Aug.  27  when  the  Lincoln  statue  pre- 
sent© •  by  W.  T.  Rewleigh  to  the  city  of  Freeport  will  be  unveiled 
at  Taylor  Park.  This  is  the  group  of  survivors  from  that  day  who 
remember  hearing  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate. 

MRS.  LEASE  HEARD  DEBATE 

Little  by  little  the  scene  of  the  famous  meeting  of 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  Freeport  in  1858  is  being  pieced  together 
by  the  survivors  remaining  who  heard  the  debate  and  witnessed  the 
scene.  Mrs.  Anna  McKibben  Lease  of  Ridott  contributes  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  w01d  Shady"  wee  one  of  the  songs  sung  whioh  made 
a  big  hit  at  the  debate  and  that  the  singers  were  two  Lombard 
brothers. 

Mrs.  Lease,  a  sprightly  lady  of  83,  attended  the  debate 
with  her  parents  and  a  sister.  She  remembers  many  incidents  of  the 
meeting  very  vividly.  YJhen  her  parents  came  to  Ridott,  saya  Mrs. 
Lease,  they  lived  in  e  log  cabin  14  by  14.  Money  in  those  days 
was  practically  unknown.  Farmers  raised  their  own  food  largely 
and  bartered  their  produce  for  such  raerobandiso  as  was  needed. 
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"When  my  folks  built  e  new  house, "  she  seid,  nthey  moved  before 
breakfast,  as  they  hadn't  much  to  move,"  "During  the  civil  war 
when  times  were  herd  end  most  of  the  men  were  away  many  was  the 
day  I  worked  in  the  harvest  field  and  hay  mow  end  milked  the  cows," 
says  Mrs.  Lease,  MI  waan*t  very  good  at  pitching  bundlea  ,  though, 
as  I  was  half  left-handed,  so  I  was  set  to  binding  and  working  in 
the  hay  mow.* 

"A  group  of  smart  farm  girls  grew  up  about  the  same  time 
around  Cedarville,"  says  Mrs.  Lease,  "including  Alice  and  Jane  Adtlama , 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Henney,  Mrs,  C.  C.  Wolf  and  Mrs.  Amy  Davis  Winship."  To 
this  number  should  be  added  Mrs.  Lease  herself.  Mrs.  Lease  and  Alice 
Addams  attended  Hockford  College  together  and  Mrs.  Lease  became  a 
well-known  country  school  marm.  She  says  she  was  known  as  the  "cross 
teacher"  because  she  insisted  on  bracing  up  her  schools  and  making 
them  do  better  work  than  they  had.  For  that  reeson  she  was  also 
well  liked. 

LINCOLN  LAID  HAND  ON  HER  HEAD 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Smith  of  Dixon  was  at  the  debate  as  a 
child  and  her  outstanding  recollection  of  it  is  that  Lincoln  laid 
his  hand  upon  her  head.  She  writes: 

•Dixon,  Ill*,  Aug,  3f  1989" 

"Your  letter  concerning  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
Lincoln,  Aug.  27th  received. 

WI  am  very  sorry  I  oannot  give  you  any  recolleotions  of 
the  debates  between  Mr.  Lincoln  end  Douglas.  I  was  a  child  not  yet 
8  years  old. 

"I  well  remember  the  crowd  and  the  feet  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
laid  his  hand  on  my  head  is  a  circumstance  well  worth  remembering, 
I  em  not  sure  of  attending  the  ceremonies.  Will  if  I  can.  Your3 
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very  truly,  Mrs.  Charles  0.  Smith.* 

RELEASE  OF  Aug.  21st. 
COMING  TO  SEE  BREWSTER  HOUSE  AGAIN 

"Yours  of  50th  gladly  received,  end  I  thank  you  for  the 
thought  that  I  might  be  glad,  doubly  glad,  to  attend  that  meeting  on 
Aug.  27th. 

"I  have  attended  nearly  every  notable  meeting  that 
Fresport  has  had  since  the  first  state  fair  was  held  there,  and 
fail  to  remember  of  any  failures  thus  far. 

"When  you  notice  the  blunders  I  make  in  writing  I  think 
I  hear  you  say  *I  would  suppose  he  was  a  hundred1,  while  I  em  only 
just  an  old  boy  in  my  94th  year.  Never  tired  of  loving  the  memory 
of  Lincoln  nor  tired  regarding  Stephen  A.  With  profound  respect. 

"If  alive  I  expect  to  be  residing  in  Elizabeth  with  my 
daughter  Mrs.  Sol  Fearce  at  time  of  that  meeting.  Even  the  thought 
of  that  old  meeting  gets  into  my  feet  almost  before  I  know  what  I 
am  doing,  I  know  first  what  a  green  boy  I  was  then  and  how  little 
I  could  tell  my  father  of  the  meeting  and  the  men  when  we  came  home, 
was  I  thought  Douglas  might  be  called  the  better  speaker,  but  I 
kind  of  thought  Lincoln  told  the  truth,  the -best,  I  remember  how. 

badly  I  felt  when  Father  and  mother  smiled.  That  oame  to  me  as  ridi- 
cule. I  did  not  know  the  silly  little  criticism  was  going  to  be 
repeated  for  the  century. 

I  almost  think  at  times  that  Lincoln  could  never  h&re 
been  what  he  was  had  it  not  been  for  Douglas.  And  I  think  we  would 
have  had  some  more  loyal  men  in  the  Republican  party  and  in  the  army 
if  they  had  all  just  been  as  loyal  at  heart  as  Stephen  A.  was. 

"My  general  health  is  very  good  but  I  begin  already  to 
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fear  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  attend  that  rally  on  Aug.  27th.  I 
think  it  will  be  easier  to  get  there  than  when  we  drove  that  40  miles 
in  a  lumber  wagon.  Good  share  of  it  was  in  the  night. 

MI  hope  nothing  may  retard  the  complete  progress  of  that 
meeting  and  hope  I  may  be  able  to  look  again  on  that  little  portico 
on  front  of  the  honored  old  Brewster  where  both  these  speakers  stood 
and  made  their  introductory  bow  to  the  living  earth  below.  I  am 

A.  H.  tfeir 
BEMEMBTms  BARBECUE  AT  DEBATE 

At  the  corner  of  Oak  and  Homer  streets  stand  two  quaint 
old  stone  houses,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  second  oldest 
house  remaining  in  Freeport.  Few  now  know  who  built  them,  but 
Louis  Altenborn  of  Lena  says  his  father  Conrad  Altenborn  built  the 
second  one  from  the  corner  as  their  home  about  1851.  His  father  was 
a  stone  mason  from  Germany.  Soon  afterwerds  his  father  sold  the 
house  and  lot  for  $300  and  bought  a  40  acre  farm  near  Lena. 

Louis  Altenborn  as  a  boy  of  ten  was  in  Freeport  for  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate,  but  was  too  much  interested  in  a  barbecue 
to  hear  the  debate.  He  and  his  mother  and  father  got  up  at  4  o'olook 
to  get  an  early  start.  When  they  got  to  Preston's  Bottom,  three 
miles  out,  they  struck  a  line  of  oxen  and  horse  teams  and  from  that 
time  on  they  had  to  stop  every  few  rods  and  wait  for  the  line  to  move* 
They  did  not  reach  Freeport  until  11  o'clock.  At  the  oourt  house 
corner  a  big  barbecue  was  in  process.  The  carcasses  of  three  beeves 
were  being  roasted  over  a  ditch  about  six  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
deep  and  free  sandwiches  were  being  served.  "Here  I  remained  for 
the  barbecue,"  says  Mr.  Altenborn.  "As  a  farm  boy  I  was  hungry  after 
a  light  breakfast  at  4  o'clock.  I  got  in  line,  got  my  sandwich,  got 
in  again  and  got  another  until  I  had  three  when  I  had  enough.  I 
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remembered  that  in  the  parade  was  a  wagon  drawn  by  a  horse  and 
mule ^  At  the  back  was  a  sort  of  human  figure  and  a  man  with  a 
heavy  mallet  would  strike  this  figure  on  top  of  the  head  and  drive 
it  down  between  the  shoulders,  something  as  we  now  see  at  fairs ." 
"I  forgot  if  it  had  any  political  significance  or  not." 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Knorr,  114  North  Harlem  Ave.,  Freeport, 
111.  hopes  to  be  able  to  attend  the  unveiling.   She  writes: 

"Thank  you  for  the  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  statue  of  Lincoln.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so." 

*I  remember  Linooln  and  Douglas,  very  well,  being  '.nly 
eleven  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  debate.  I  did  not  hear  much 
that  was  said,  there  being  a  large  crowd  the  children  were  pushed 
back  by  the  grown  ups.w 

A  flood  of  similar  letters  from  people  who  heard  one  or 
more  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  or  from  descendants  of  others 
who  did,  is  coming  to  headquarters  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society. 
They  indicate  a  great  interest  in  the  forthcoming  unveiling  of 
August  87th,  and  many  of  them  oontain  minor  incidents  of  interest 
relating  to  the  early  debates.  A  considerable  number  of  those 
responding  indicate  that  they  are  planning  to  be  present.  Others 
on  account  of  age  and  infirmities  regret  they  cannot  be  present* 

All  persons  who  attended  any  of  the  early  debates  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  the  unveiling  of  the  Lincoln  statue  at 
Freeport,  August  27th.  On  their  arrival  they  are  requested  to  make 
themselves  known  and  to  call  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Society,  9  North  State  Street,  or  at  the  stand  at  Taylor 
Park  to  register  and  receive  a  badge.  They  will  also  find  reserved 
seats  for  the  ceremony  at  Taylor  Park. 
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okbPouglas  Debate 
Described  By  Listener 

Historic  Speeches,  Made  at  Freeport,  Are 

Recalled  by  90-Year-Old  Reporter 

Who  Was  at  Scene. 


M.  P.  Rindlaub,  now  in  hi*  nine- 
tieth year,  attended  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  at  Freeport,  on  Aug. 
27,  18  J  8,  and  covered  it  for  hia  new«- 
paper.  the  Warren  (111.)  Independent. 
He  if  believed  to  be  the  only  living 
newspaperman  who  covered  the  im- 
mortal debate.  Mr.  Rindlaub,  whose 
home  u  now  at  Platteville,  Wi...  wat 
present  Tuesday  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  .tatue  of  Lincoln,  exactly  71  year, 
later.  He  has  writwn  thii  account  for 
The  Detroit  Newa  and  North  Ameri- 
can  Newspaper   Alliance. 

By  M.  P.  RINDLAUB. 

(Oonrirht.  1929.  by  «»  »ortt  American 
Kewipmper  Alliance.) 

FREEPORT,  HI.,  Aug.  28.— I  can't 
saythat  it  leems  like  yesterday 
when  I  came,  as  a  youth  of  20,  to 
Sver  the  debate  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  but  the  whole  scene  is 
fresh  in  my  memory.  It  hasbeen  a 
great  privilege  to  return  to  Freeport 
for  the  unveiling  ol  the  Lincoln 
monument>-ior  the  bronze  statue 
represents  Lincoln  as  I  saw  him  71  | 

yCTh^aLincoln  of  the  statue  is  the 
Lincoln  of  the  debate,  but  how 
everything  else  has  changed.  I  was 
driven  irTmy  car  from  my  home  in 
Platteville.  Then.  I  came  by  train 
from  Warren,  I1L,  a  distance  of 
about  20  miles.  The  tram  came 
down  in  the  morning  and  went  back 
at  night.  It  was  an  arduous  trip. 
The  automobile  ride  from  Platte- 
ville, close  to  100  miles,  was  noth- 
ing. 
CLOSE  ATTENTION. 

An  even  more  striking  change  was 
the  difference  in  the  crowds— not  in 
size  for  the  debate  was  a  matter 
of  tremendous  interest,  but  in  dress, 
in  obvious  manner  of  living,  in  evi- 
dences of  prosperity.  \ 

Yesterday,  as  the  speakers  paid 
tribute  to  Lincoln,  their  voices, 
through  the  aid  of  science,  could  be 
heard  by  everyone  in  the  big  crowd 
without  the  slightest  effort.  When 
Lincoln,  himself,  spoke  everyone 
strained  to  listen  and  many  of  his 
words  were  lost  to  tnose  °n  the 
fringes  of  the  crowd.  Attention, 
however,  was  much  closer  then  for 
people  were  keyed  up  to  a  high 
Ditch. 

Everyone  knows  that  71  years  ago 
the  term  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  as 
United  States  Senator  was  about  to 
expire.  He  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. Lincoln  was  the  Republi- 
can candidate  and  Douglas  the 
Democratic.  It  was  arranged  that 
they  should  meet  in  public  debate, 


somewhat  abbreviated  sleeves.  His 
black  trousers  were  too  short  and 
they  gave  an  exaggerated  size  to  his 
feet  The  stovepipe  hat  that  he 
wore  in  the  wagon  looked  a  good 
deal  the  worse  for  wear.  While  he 
was  speaking,  he  made  few  gestures 
with  his  arms,  but  sometimes  he 
would  bend  his  knees  so  that  they 
seemed  about  to  touch  the  floor. 

DOUGLAS  ARROGANT. 

Douglas  was  very  small  in  stature 
and  at  the  side  of  Lincoln  he  looked 
like  a  dwarf.    But  I  remember  ad- 


miring his  square  shoulders  and 
broad  chest.  He  had,  also,  a  mas- 
sive head  on  a  strong  neck.  He  was 
extremely  well  dressed,  in  neatly 
fitting  garments  and  shining  linen. 

One  thing  that  I  did  not  in  the 
least  like  about  Douglas  was  his  ar- 
rogance. When  he  began  speaking, 
he  alluded  to  the  Republicans  as 
"black  Republicans."  This  was 
strongly  resented  and  followed  by 
interruptions.  Douglas  became  an- 
gry and  shouted  that  he  had  sup- 
posed he  was  addressing  gentlemen. 
The  reply  from  the  crowd  was  this: 

"We  are  gentlemen,  and  if  you 
treat  us  as  such  you  will  not  be  in- 

^  Afte/  that    everything    went    on 
smoothly.  .    .  .  _ 

When  Lincoln  was  nominated  lor 
the  presidency  in  the  Wigwam  in 
Chicago  I  was  again  present  in  the 
capacity  of  reporter.  I  saw  him 
again  in  the  summer  of  I860. 
THREE  CLOSE  VIEWS. 

After  he  had  been  nominated 
those  three  close  views  of  him  were 
were  all  I  had,  but  I  consider  my- 
self one  of  the  luckiest  of  men  to 
have  had  even  those  glimpses  of 
the  greatest  American. 

An  old  man  like  me  could  run  on 


indefinitely  about  the  water  that 
has  run  under  the  bridge  since  the 
day  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate, 
but  I  don't  believe  anybody  would 
want  to  listen.  I  don't  think  any- 
body wants  to  know  my  opinions  on 
changes  in  styles,  either,  or  ways  of 
living.  The  magnificent  achieve- 
ments of  science  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

But  perhaps  you'll  pardon  an  old 
man  just  one  remark  in  closing: 

"Show  me  another  Lincoln.'! 


in  seven  Illinois  cities.    The  Free- 
port   debate,  the  second,   was  the 
only  one  I  heard. 
DOUGLAS  CHEERED. 

I  well  recall  that  the  speakers' 
stand  was  erected  on  a  vacant  bl<*k 
a  short  distance  from  the  o  d  Brew- 
ster House,  which  is  still  doing 
business.  Friends  of  Douglas-and 
there  were  many  of  them-procured 
a  brougham  drawn  by  four  white 
horses,  handsomely  caparisoned  with 
bunting,  in  which  they  escorted 
Douglas  to  the  speakers  stand 
where  he  was  received  with  rousing 

ChScarcely  had  the  cheering  ceased 
when  an  old-fashioned  conestoga 
wagon,  drawn  by  four  ordinary 
horses,  was  driven  in.  Upon  one  of 
the  seats  in  the  wagon,  accompanied 
by  a  half-dozen  farmers  in  their 
working  clothes,  sat  Lincoln.  The 
burlesque  on  the  handsome  coach 
of  Douglas  was  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible and  the  crowd  roared  its  de- 

gDouglas  spoke  first  and  I  remem- 
ber how  the  crowd  shouted  in  de- 
light when  he  touched  off  his  best 
oratory  and  scored  with  his  most 
biting  sarcasm.  At  the  close  of  his 
speech,  the  cheering  and  hand  clap- 
Ding  was  prolonged  and  tumultuous 
and  I  could  not  help  feeling  sorry 
for  the  tall,  ungainly  man  who  was 
his  opponent. 
-WHAT  AN  ORATOR." 

When  Lincoln  rose  to  speak,  the 
crowd  broke  into  cheers  again  for 
Douglas,  keeping  it  up  for  several 
minutes,  while  Lincoln  waited  pa- 
tiently.    The  statue  unveiled  Tues- 


Agaln  Lincoln  extended  his  hand 
and  this  time  he  said:  "What  a 
fine  presence  he  has." 

There  was  more  of  the  tumultuous 
applause. 

More  and  more  easily,  the  talj, 
gaunt  lawyer  won  silence  as  he 
went  on  with  admiring  exclama- 
tions: "How  well  rounded  his  sen- 
tences are!" 

"And  what  a  splendid  man  Judge 
Douglas  is." 

He  ended  his  compliments  with 
that,  and  when  the  audience  had 
again  become  silent  at  his  gesture 
he  leaned  forward  and  said: 

"And  now,  my  countrymen,  how 
many  of  you  can  tell  me  one  thing 
Judge  Douglas  has  said?" 

A   MASTER    STROKE. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  drama 
of  that  moment.  It  was  a  master 
stroke.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
reply  from  the  crowd  and  Lincoln 
proceded  with  his  speech  without 
interruption.  He  had  won  respect, 
if  not  agreement,  right  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  talk. 

Histories  tell  much  better  than  I 
can  the  further  progress  of  the 
debate,  but  ■  I  should  like  to  give 
the  pictures  my  memory  holds  .  of 
the  two  men  on  the  platform.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  could 
hardly  have  been  more  marked. 

Lincoln  was  very  tall  and  I  re- 
call how  he  overtopped  all  who 
occupied  the  platform  with  him.  I 
remember  him  at  Freeport  as 
swarthy  as  an  Indian,  with  Jet- 
black  hair  which  struck  me  as  being 
rather  unkempt. 

He  had  no  beard  and  his  face 
was  almost  grotesquely  plain,  but 
those  eyes  of  his  were  bright,  keen 

QYtrl      /-if      n       1  i  i*-n  inAur     »»*«>     haIbm      4-ls  ...~l. 


tipntlv  The  statue  unveiled  -rues-  "iu«  cj«  ui  ms  were  origni,  Keen 
dav  might  be  a  portrait  of  the  man  and  of  a  luminous  grey  color,  though 
«  hP  ftood  there  on  that  platform  his  eyebrows  were  black  like  his 
!^niPt  thouSl  willing  to  wait.  hair.  His  face  had  a  careworn,  al- 
^  the  enSslasm  subsided.  Lin-  most  haggard  look  for  this  was  a 
nnirf  Extended  his  long  right  arm  g^at  occasion  and  he  recognized 
SS \Zn£  When  he  haa  partly  its  importance.  But  his  laugh,  and 
for   silence.     ™?,eVan  taipressive  it  was  heard  that  day.  was  delight- 

tgo^e;wh^  musical   *™~«" 

lat,Ls;"     „«„,^,.forf     trihute    to  the     i  recall  that  Lincoln  was  clad  in 

po^seni^  «•     ■» 

thusiasm. 


Detroit,   Mich. 
1089   VI.    Grand  Blvd. 
Sept.    24,    1933 


Dr.    Louis   A.   Tfarren, 

National  Lincoln  Life  foundation, 

Fort  Wayne »   ind. 


!ear  Sir: 


I  have   lust   noted  with  considerable  interest, 
in  the   columns  or  the  Detroit  Free  Press,   your  search 


for  any   citizens  who  heard  any  of   the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates   seventy-five  years   ago.     As   the  article  states 
there  were   seven  of  those  memorable  meetings^    I   have 
no  doubt   that  you  know    just   when   and  where  they  took 
place.      I  woula  be  very' glad  if  you  will   supply  me  with 
this   information.      I  have  made  some  efforts   to   find 
this   information   in   our  public  library  without   success, 
although  the  biographical  material  and  other  material 
is  large,   I   haven't  been  able  to   locate  this   specific 
information. 


j-j. 


I  wish  to  check  up  on  another  matter   and  ver- 
_y   its   accuracy ,»  and  whether  it   really  happened  as 
a  matter  of  oppostion  to  ono  of  the  debates'!      I   can  do 
this  by  following-up   investigation   through  newspaper 
files,"  once  I   know  when   and  where   the  debates   took 
place  in  1858.      I  will   greatly  appreciate  your  assist- 
ance in  this  natter. 

Very  t r ul y  y o ur s  , 

■1 4*™~  9r.  && 


Butler,  Indiana 
Sept.  g6,  1933 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  sir; 

On  Oct.  7,  1353  I  heard  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  at 
Galesburg,  Illinois.  Making  the  trip  a  distance  of  25  miles  from 
my  home  town,  Prairie  City,  Illinois,  via  tne  G.  B.  and  Q  Railroad. 

Douglas  spoKe  first.  My  outstanding  recollection  is  the  fact 
that  Lincoln  without  notes  took  up  one  by  one  his  opponents  assertions 
and  so  convincingly  replied  to  each.. 

Yours  truly, 
Co.  A.  55th  111.  Vol.  Inf.     ^r.  Amenzo  rteed 

butler,  Indiana 
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FROST,  MYERS    &    TOWERS 

ATTORNEYS    &    COUNSELLORS   AT    LAW 
HIBBS    BUILDING 


NORMAN     B     FROST 

FRANK    H     MYERS 

FREDERIC    N.  TOWERS  WASHINGTON,     D.     C. 


September  26,1933 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 

Director,  Lincoln  National  Life  foundation, 
Fort  Wayne,   Indiana. 


Dear  Sir: 

Having  noted  from  the  enclosed  clipping 
teken  from  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C, 
that  you  are  particularly  interested  in  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates,  I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  photo- 
static copy  of  some  original  notes  made  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  during  the  course  of  these  historic  debates. 
The  originals  are  in  my  possession,  and  I  have  never 
before  even  parted  with  a  copy  of  them. 


Very  truly  yo 

(7< 


NBF:ERY 
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f>TEMBER    25,    1933. 
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Historian  Seeking 
Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate  Audience 
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In  connection  with  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  this  Fall  of  the  famous 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  an  appeal  was 
made  today  for  any  persons  in  Wash- 
ington who  attended  the  historic  for- 
ensic encounters  to  communicate  with 
The  Star  and  with  Dr.  Louis  A.  War- 
ren, director  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Dr.  Warren,  one  of  the  foremost  au- 
thorities on  the  life  of  the  Civil  War 
President,  plans  to  make  an  honor 
roll  of  all  persons  now  living  who  heard 
the  debates  on  slavery,  and  perhaps 
to  get  from  them  an  account  of  their 
impressions. 

"Should  slavery  be  extended  in  the 
United  States  and  Territories?"  was 
the  major  question  discussed,  with 
Douglas  taking  the  affirmative  and 
Lincoln  the  negative. 

Seven  Illinois  cities  entertained  the 
debaters  in  1858 — Ottawa,  August  21; 
Freeport.  August  27;  Jonesboro,  Sep- 
tember 15;  Charleston,  September  18; 
'^sburg,  October  7;  Qulncy,  Octo- 
~nd  Alton,  October  15. 
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MRS.  WILLIAM   ORESTES  WRIGHT 

845   W.    STEPHENSON   STREET 

FREEPORT,   ILLINOIS 

October  12,1933, 


mrector^crirSstorlcal  Research  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 

My  dear  Mr.  Warren: 

Since  receiving  your  letter  of  September  29 
I  have  been  endeavoring  to  reeall  the  events 
connected  with  the  Freeport  debate  of  1858 
and  the  scene  of  the  debate  itself. 

As  I  was  but  fourteen  years  of  •£'*•*££* 

did  not  interest  me  greatly, nor  did  politics, 
any  more  than  they  now  interest  a  fourteen 
^«r  old  ffirl.   It  was  held  but  a  bloc*  iron 
T^Brewster  House, which  was  run  by  my  father 
j%!  Wrey  and'l  occupied  an  upper  window 
in   the  rear  of  the  hotel  .where  J  *£%££*  8  9ye 
view  of  the  speakers  stand  and  of  the  crowd 
surrounding  it. 

tK  or?Rinarto«  was  platted  many  years  prior 
™,K.  that  time  was  pretty  well  built 
u°p.  ?he  ofcuplnt  of  the  house  before  whieh  the 
speakers  stand  was  erected  was  a  Mr.  Story.  He 


Mrs.  William  Orestes  Wright 

845   W.    STEPHENSON   STREET 
FREEPORT,   ILLINOIS 


was  a  friend  of  my  parents  and  often  came 
over  to  the  hotel  to  sing  with  my  mother. 

Living  as  I  did  in  the  Brewster  House,!  saw 
Mr. Lincoln  many  times  and  talked  with  him, 
but  beyond  that  1  have  no  recollection  of  the 
event.  He  was  not  then  considered  as  great  a 
figure  as  the  "Little  Giant"  -  Douglas  -  nor 
was  his  personality  such  as  to  make  a  lasting 
impression  upon  a  young  girl.  If  I  gave  you 
the  personal  reminiscences  you  ask  for,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  substitute  fancy  for  facts 
and  I  have  not  yet  reached  that  age.  However, 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  furnish  anything  of  value. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


^£2 


. 


(Mrs.  Wm.  0.  Wright) 
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Telephone  maywood  346 


ORSON  EUGENE  MATTER,   M.  D. 

216   NORTH    THIRD  AVE. 

MAYWOOD,    ILLINOIS 


0-^.3 


3 


Did  Anyone  Here  Hear 

Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  j 

This  fall  marks  the  seventy-fifth 
JZ-u  nf  the  famous  Lincoln-  I 
anniversary  ol  me  1(""""?  th    . 

Douglas  debates,  classed  as  int. 
greatest  verbal  battles  ever  held  on 
the American  continent,  and  an  ef- ' 

ortTbeing  made  by  I*   Loins  A 
Warren     director    of    the    L^ncou 

these  historic  seeches 
nr   Warren  suggested  the  compu 

£5S  columns  as   many   people   a, 
possible  who  are  eligible  for  a  piac 
on  this  roll  of  honor. 


^   -   WIJUaxY 


ii-'h 


YvUlsU 


~-»<iYs     > 


THE  .WISCONSIN   STATE   JOURNAL 


\ 


Man  Who  Heard  Douglas 
Debate  Wants  to  Come 
Here  for  Encampment 


Marvin  Trask  Grattan,  89,  Sol- 
diers' home,  Marshalltown,  la.,  who 
heard  the  far  famed  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debate,  and  remembered  what 
Lincoln  said,  is  going  to  try  to  make 
the  national  G.  A.  R.  encampment,  i 
he  has  informed  officials  here. 

"I  shall   try  to  be  with  you.  Mrs.  i 
Grattan    does    not    wish    to    go    and 
says  I  am  crazy  to  think  of  it   ... 
But  1  will  not  attend  another  and  I 
was   born   in    Janesville,"   he    wrote. 
Willi    the    letter,    Grattan,    ship's] 
writer  on  the  U.  S.  Ouichita  during  j 
the  Civil   war,  sent    along    his    im-  ] 
pressions    of    the    famed    debate,    a  | 
testimonial     from     fellow    shipmen, 
and  a  notice  "to  whom  it  may  con- 
cern," stating  that  he  did  not  shoot 
•Rat  Mead"  during  an  argument. 

The  testimonial  by  officers  of  the 
ship  was  headed,  "A  testimonial, 
unsolicited,  never  used  or  published 
and  now  presented  hoping  it  may 
aid  my  struggle  against  6adist  per- 
secutors, shyster  lawyers,  Minneap- 
olis gangsters  and  personal  enemies, 
for  vindication." 

The  officers  cheerfully  recommend 
him  to  the  confidence  of  all  and  said 
that  as  ship's  writer  he  "has  given 
entire  satisfaction  and  has  conduct- 
ed himself  in  the  most  unexception- 
able manner." 

On  the  back  was  a  certificate  of 
his  marriage  on  Sept.  20,  1868  to 
Hattie  White,  who  still  lives  with 
him  in  Marshalltown. 

Regarding  Rat  Mead,  Ship's  Writ- 
er Grattan  issued  a  card,  saying, 
"Widely  published  has  been  the 
statement  that  I  shot  Rat  Mead 
during  an  argument.  That  is  not  the 
evidence.  I  was  at  the  blacksmith 
shop,  north  of  the  long  barn  on  the 
fair  ground  at  Decorah,  Ia„  with 
papers.  About  midway  of  the  barn 
my  grandson,  Henry  Grattan,  met 
Rat  Mead,  a  stranger.  I  could  not 
hear  what  they  said  but  saw  Rat 
Mead  grab  a  pitch  fork,  knock  the 
boy  down  and  keep  beating  him.  I 
ran  toward  them  and  shot  Rat 
Mead  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of 
testimony  that  I  uttered  a  word 
passing  through  the  barn  or  leaving 
1  it.  There  was  no  quarrel,  that  story 
i  is  pure  fiction." 
r  Had  a  Good   Seat 

Mr.  Grattan  had  a  good  seat  for 


the  Lincoln  Douglas  debates,  right 
near  his  Uncle  Orlando.  For  the 
bulletin  of  the  .Lincoln  Historical 
ResearcA-JflUll d a  U nil  he  wrote  in 
T929: 

"I  remember  more  of  what  Lin- 
coln said  than  what  Judge  Douglas 
said.  It  did  not  matter  what  the 
judge  said,  he  was  our  man  any- 
way, but  we  were  curious  about  the 
black  republican  abolitionist,  and 
hostile.  And  then  he  disarmed  us 
completely  ...  He  was  so  frank,  so 
honest,  so  sincere  that  we  felt  sorry 
for  his  certain  defeat  not  realizing 
that  in  his  wisdom,  as  harmless  as 
the  dove,  he  had  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  as  events  demonstrated  .  •  ." 


A      O        -  <—  cyv  •  \a 


REV.  DR.  W.  L.  MUNHALL,  resid- 
ing in  Gerraantown,  beard  the  de- 
bate between  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  voted  for  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  Dr.  Mun- 
hall  served  three  years  in  the  79th 
Indiana  Regiment  in  the  Civil  War 
and  took  part  in  thirty-three  engage- 
ments. He  enlisted  as  a  private,  be- 
came color  bearer  and  Adjutant.  He 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Commandary 
in  Chief  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Comman- 
dary of  Pennsylvania  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

The  following  is  his  description  of  the 
participants  in  the  memorable  debate: 
"Mr.  Douglas,  as  I  remember,  was 
about  5  feet  4  inches  tall  and  weighed 
280  pounds.  His  splen- 
A  Memory  did    head    was   well   set, 

of  the  pretty      close      to      his 

Great  Debate  shoulders,  his  neck  be- 
ing short ;  being  well 
informed  and  warm  blooded,  his  think- 
ing and  acting  were  quick  and  clear, 
but  he  lacked  self  control.  He  was  a 
statesman  and  great  debater.  Politi- 
cians called  him  the  Little  Giant  and 
few  men  ever  matched  him  in  debate. 

''Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  most  things  un- 
like Mr.  Douglas,  physically  and  tem- 
peramentally. He  was  6  feet  41-i  inch- 
es tall,  spare  and  angular,  weighing 
about  175  pounds.  His  splendid  head 
was  supported  by  a  rather  long  neck. 
He  too  could  think  quick  and  clear. 
While  perhaps  he  was  not  so  well  in- 
formed as  Mr.  Douglas,  he  made  far 
better  use  of  what  he  did  know;  and 
was  self  controlled  to  a  remarkable  and 
surprising    degree. 

"Mr.  Douglas  made  the  opening  ad- 
dress, which  was  very  able;  but  he 
made  the  mistake  of  using  personal, 
brow-beating  language.  He  called  Mr. 
Lincoln  an  ignoramus,  mountebank,  etc., 
etc.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  stand 
he  disposed  of  Mr.  Douglas'  splendid 
arguments  by  a  brief,  humorous,  perti- 
nent story  which  made  Mr.  Douglas 
fume  and  lose  his  head.  Then  Mr. 
Lincoln  made  his  argument  in  a  digni- 
fied manner  and  carried  the  great  crowd 
with  him." 


AN   UNTOLD   CHAPTER 
FROM    THE    LIFE    OF 

LINCOLN 

AS     TOLD     TO     BILL     BARTLETT 
ILLUSTRATED     BY     BEN     LARSEN 


Cairo, II 
Debate 


.uthor's  note:  One  crisp,  frosty  morning  late 
i  November,  I  sat  on  the  steps  of  a  little 
jmbled-down  log  cabin  not  far  from  Cairo, 
linois,  and  chatted  with  the  little  old  man 
ho  secludes  himself  there.  I  had  sought  him 
i  that  out-of-the-way  place  to  confirm  a  cir- 
jldted  rumor  that  he  had  once  known  Abra- 
am   Lincoln. 

From  the  very  start,  he  seemed  to  resent 
ly  intrusion.  He  was  openly  shy  of  being 
luestioned  by  a  "newspaper  feller."  But  I 
oon  learned  that  he  had  no  opposition  to 
liscussing  certain  pet  subjects,  and  that  he 
looked  upon  Abraham  Lincoln  as  something 
of  a  demi-god. 

"Mister,"  he  said,  with  an  impressive  nod  of 
his  silver  head,  when  I  asked  him  if  it  were 
true  that  he  had  known  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator,  "there  was  a    real  manl" 

"You  were  here  and  heard  Lincoln  debate 
against   Douglas?"   I   asked   suggestively. 

"I  war  but  a  mere  striplin'  then,"  he  an- 
swered reminiscently.  "In  Fifty-eight,  it  war, 
but  I   ricolleck   as  it  war  oney  yesterday." 

I  asked  him  to  tell  me  of  it.  He  seemed 
reluctant. 

"I'll  tell  you  on  one  condition,  Mister.  It's 
a  fine  story  o'  a  fine  man,  and  it  desarves 
better  tellin'  than  I  can  give  it.  If  you'll  put 
it  into  'book  writin','  I'll  tpll  you." 

I    promise  '   tj  do 'my  best  and  following  is 
the  story  exactly  as  it  was  re-  . 
lated  to  me.    The  gist  of  the 
tale    has    not    been    altered; 
only  phraseology  was  revised. 


ONE  morning  in  the 
year  1858  the  little 
village  of  Cairo,  Illi- 
nois, stirred  earlier  than 
usual  and  shortly  after 
dawn  began  to  assume  a 
gala  holiday  atmosphere 
which,  on  a  week  day, 
seemed  to  indicate  in  ad- 
vance that  something  un- 
usual was  about  to  happen. 
It  was  the  date  of  the  long- 
heralded  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate. 

From  by-road  and  pike,  a 
steady  flow  of  vehicles 
streamed  into  the  town. 
Farm  wagons  by  the  score 
rumbled  into  Cairo,  each 
bearing  its  company  of  farm 
folk;  the  women  gay  in  silk 
and  ribbons,  and  the  men 
stiff  and  uncomfortable  in 
their  Sunday  best.  A  party 
of  elite  St.  Louisians  en- 
dured the  tiresome  journey 
nf  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  over  bad 
roads  and  in  inclement 
weather,  to  hear  their 
champion  of  slavery  debate 
with  Lincoln. 

The  river  front  was  a 
bustling  scene  of  activity, 
with    the    river's    surface 


to  find  the  choicest  seats.  By  nine-thirty, 
half  an  hour  before  the  speaking  was 
scheduled  to  begin,  the  room  and  vesti- 
bule were  filled  to  capacity  with  a  bois- 
terous crowd,  noisy  with  excitement  and 
anticipation. 

The  town  clock  struck  ten  chimes  with  a 
harsh  clamor  and,  when  the  speakers  failed 
to  appear,  a  few  voiced  their  impatience 
with  outbursts  of  applause. 

Then  the  curtain  over  the  door  at  the 
back  of  the  speaker's  platform  rustled 
slightly  and  an  immediate  expectant  hush 
fell  over  the  crowd.  A  momentary  pause 
and  the  curtain  was  swept  aside.  Douglas 
entered — squat,  rotund,  energetic;  followed 
by  Lincoln,  walking  in  his  usual  slow  gait. 
In  an  instant,  these  two  became  the  object 
of  general  attraction. 

Douglas  lost  no  time,  but  sprang  into 
action  with  all  the  dynamic  force  character- 
istic of  him.  His  earnest  declamation 
seemed  to  fascinate  the  audience.  He  de- 
nounced the  Abolitionists  in  embittered 
terms,  and  censured  all  Northerners  for 
their  attempted  intrusion  upon  the  prop- 


trty  ngnts  01  tneir^Dretnren.    hie  soarea 
•crashing  finale  that  brought  his  politica 
followers  to  their  feet  with  a  great  cheer  of 
approval. 

The  Lincoln  partisans  were  disillusioned. 
Surely  Lincoln's  previous  victories  had  been 
ill-won.  Surely  this  rough  man,  reared 
amid  prairie  poverty  and  want,  could  not 
hope  to  stand  against  this  statesman  of 
deep  wisdom. 

As  the  cheering  subsided,  Lincoln's  awk- 
ward frame  reared  its  full  six  feet  to  tower 
above  the  audience.  In  just  three  steps,  he 
ambled  across  the  rostrum  and  set  his  tra- 
ditional high  silk  hat,  bottom  side  up,  on 
the  table  before  him.  With  all  the  poise  of 
an  accomplished  magician,  he  extracted  a 
sheaf  of  disorderly,  age-yellowed  papers 
from  the  interior  of  the  hat.  A  smothered 
titter  ran  along  the  west  side  of  the  hall  as 
he  shuffled  the  papers  into  alignment  with 
clumsy,  work-calloused  fingers. 

He  began  to  speak  in  that  thin,  falsetto 
voice  that  seemed  so  out  of  place  issuing 
from  the  depths  of  his  bulky  frame.  There 
were  those  who  smiled,  but  not  for  long. 
Soon,  all  were  rapt  in  the  import  of  his 
message.  He  seemed  enriched  with  a  di- 
vine knowledge;  he  seemed  to  hold  the  key 
to  the  Floodgates  of  Understanding  which 
he  threw  open  to  the  audience.  Force- 
fully, but  with  all  outward  calmness,  with 
his  matchless  humor  and  touching  pathos, 
he  revealed  an  intimate  picture  of  slavery — 
a  picture  that  lay  close  to  the  heart  of  each 
of  his  listeners.  Slowly,  irresistibly,  his 
opponents  felt  themselves  being  influenced 
by  his  gentle  (Continued  on  page  14) 

persuasion.  He  ended,  as  always,  with  a 
supreme  tribute  to  that  which  was  dear  to 
him  above  all  else — his  Union. 

There  was  a  momentary  hush  as  he 
ambled  toward  his  chair,  then  his  name  was 
raised  in  a  mighty  cheer  that  echoed  and 
re-echoed  through  the  hall — such  a  cheer  as 
the  gathering  at  Cairo  had  never  known. 

Those  few  who  lingered  behind  that 
day,  as  the  rejoicing  crowd  moved  in  con- 
fusion toward  the  exit,  saw  enacted  what  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  noble  chapters 
in  Lincoln's  life. 

Douglas  sat  dejected,  in  an  heroic  effort 
to  keep  the  disappointment  in  his  heart 
from  embittering  his  features.  Lincoln,  not 
the  least  intoxicated  by  his  overwhelming 
victory,  saw  and  understood. 

"My  compliments,  Sir,"  he  said,  taking 
Douglas'  hand,  "on  an  admirably  well- 
done  speech." 

The  vanquished  man  was  utterly  de- 
pressed. His  eyes  had  lost  their  fiery  con- 
tempt when  they  rose  to  meet  Lincoln's. 

"I  thank  you,  Sir,"  he  said  brokenly, 
"but  I  do  not  consider  myself  even  worthy 
to  oppose  you." 

The  outburst  was  so  wholly  unexpected 
that  the  great  man  moved  as  if  pained,  and 
his  lower  lip  trembled. 

"I  thank  you,  Sir,"  he  said  simply. 

And  then  the  Great  Emancipator  was 
walking  directly  toward  me.  I  felt  an  un- 
surpassable thrill  as  his  rough  jacket  sleeve 
brushed  my  hand  and  I  heard  him  murmur: 

"What  a  pity  we  couldn't  have  been  im- 
bued with  the  same  ideals.  United,  we 
might  have  done  great  things  for  our 
Union." 


GEO.  E.  MASON'S 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
MEMORABLE  DAY 


Dear    Caumier: 

Your    letter    aslc- 

l>      lng    me    to    write 

ig\    my    personal    ree- 

|||  ollections    of     the 

S  principal      events 

occuring     at     the 

great    debate  hel  .1 

I  at    Charllesttfn  on 

Sept.      18,      185.S, 

between    Stephen 

A.     Douglas      and 

Abraham    Lincoln 

is  at   liana. 

Now,  I  ajrn  always  glad  to  do  any 
service  within  my  power  to  assis: 
the  Courier,  but  to  encompass  the 
•principal  events  of  that  time  with- 
in the  space  you  have  alloted  me, 
would  be  like  turning  Niagara  Fal's 
down  your  town  .branch  and  ex- 
pecting it  to  contain  the  vast  vol- 
ume   of    water. 

The  events  of  those  times  were 
momentous, — have  not  only  becomc- 
a  prominent  part  of  the  history  o;' 
the  Republic,  but  aire  nnost  inti- 
mately interwoven  in  the  social  and 
economic  history  of  the  world,  and 
ha've  written  on  the  pag  esof  that 
history  the  names  of  two  men  who 
are  as  familiar  to  the  students  of 
history  as  are  the  names  of  Glad- 
stone, Caessar,  Napoleon,  Washing- 
ton and  Grant,  and  who  probably 
did  as  much  to  overthrow  the  ex- 
isting  order  of  social  affairs  as  any 
two   men   known   to   history. 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  slave 
oligarchy  of  the  south,  human  slav- 
ery received  its  death  blow  all  ove.- 
the  world,  and  little  did  Charleston 
on  the  18th  day  of  September,  1858, 
know  that  the  great  meeting  a: 
your  fair  grounds  was  to  be  '  f 
such  far  reaching  and  of  sucm 
historical    importance. 

In  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  which  dedicated  the 
Northwest  territory  forever  to  Creed 
men,  the  fuse  was  ignited  thai  !>s 
years  later  set  the  dogs  of  civil 
war  to  ravaging  the  country,  and 
the  guns  of  Fort  Sumpter  proclaim- 
ed that  the  Federal  government  was 
menaced  by  the  discord  of  dis-un- 
ion,  and  the  whole  country  was  m 
the'  toils   of  ibloody   war. 

A.nd  on  the  18th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1858,  the  man  had  appeared 
on  the  scene  who  proclaimed  tha*. 
"the  government  could  not  exisr. 
half  free  and  half  slave;"  that  it 
would  have  to  'become  either  one 
or  the  other.  That  man  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  His  opponent  on 
that  occasion  was  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, the  "Little  Giant,"  and  lie  was 
a  giant  in  political  lore,  as  no  man 
in  the  United  States  senate  was  nis 
equal  in  debate  or  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  the  Federal  government  rest- 
ed and  had  thus  far  'been  adminis 
tered. 


The  18th  day  of  September,  1S58, 
is  as  vividly  impressed  on  my  mind 
as  if  were  but  yesterday.  Well, 
I  remember  the  marshalling  of  the 
hosts  of  the  partisians  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  of  that  memorable  day. 
The  long  lines  of  uniformed  "Doug- 
las Rangers"  filled  the  streeto, 
1' ;  outing  for  the  "Little.  Giant." 
while  a  iprocession  of  "Lincoln 
Widti-Awakes"  made  tilings  lively 
shouting    for    "Honest    Old    Abe." 

A  'beautiful  and  handsomely  dec- 
orated car  containing  3  2  charm- 
ing young  ladies,  dressed  in  pure 
white,  came  next  to  the  carriage 
containing  Mr.  Lincoln;  then  came 
a  young  lady  on  a  white  horse 
splendidly  caparisoned,  represeai- 
ing  "bleeding  Kansas,"  carrying  a 
banner  on  which  was  printed  in 
large  letters,  "I  Will  Be  Free."  The  i 
wagon  bearing  the  3  2  young  ladies 
had   this   motto: 

"Free  territories,  free  men,  free 
pulpit  and  free  preachers,  free 
press  and  free  pen,  firee  Schools 
and    free   teachers." 

This    motto    pleased    Mr.     Lincoln 
very    much    but    there    was    another 
that  pleased  him  most  of  ail,    which  | 
was  this: 

"Westward  the  star  of  empire  , 
lakes  its  way.  The  girls  link-on 
to  Lincoln.  Their  mothers  were 
for  Clay.  Another  banner  had  this 
motto.  "Old  Abe,  the  Giant  Killer," 
which    caused    much    amusement. 

Mr.    Douglas'    reception    was    now 
at    hand,    and    was    equally    enthus- 
iastic,   and    larger    in    numbers    than 
Mr    .Lincoln"^    The]    "Little     Giant" 
was    at    his   'best    and    made    an    elo- 
quent   and    happy    response    to    the; 
address  of  welcome  of  the  reception  j 
committee,.      Mrs.    Douglas       accom'- 1 
panied    her    distinguished    husband, 
sitting    in   the  carriage   by   his  side.  > 
She    was    a    lovely    woman    of    that 
soft-southern    style    of    beauty  which  I 
captivates    all    hearts    susceptabie  to 
the  influence  of  a  .beautiful   woman. 
Tlie    "Little    Giant"    was   the    idol 
of    the    democracy      and      like      Mi . 
Lincoln,    was    well    known    by    most 
of    the    people    as    he    had    frequent- 
ly   visited    Charleston,    on    his    poli- 
tical  missions. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  reception  took  place 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
public  square,  where  the  Sherer 
bakery  now  stands,  at  the  "Clark 
House". 

Mr.  Douglas'  reception  took 
place  at  the  "Bunnell  House " 
whgfre  t;|a  Second  National  Bailk 
is  located.  Uncle  Billy  Bunnell  was 
a  great  democrat  and  a  rather  not- 
ed character.  He  liked  to  talk,  so 
well  telling  of  his  early  experi- 
ence as  a  pioneer,  that  a  bet  was 
made  that  he  could  ibe  engaged  in 
conversation  in  the  streets,  for  an 
hour  without  his  noticing  the  time. 
And  sure  enough  he  had  gone  out 
to  a  store  for  a  keg  of  paint  and 
he  was  engaged  in  conversation  by 
a  friend,  and  stood  holding  a  25 
pound  keg  of  paint  on  his  hip  for 
two  hours,  not  noticing  the  flight 
of  time,  until  his  wife  came  after 
him,  and  yanked  him  home  as  they 


much  wanted  the  paint. 

"Uncle"  Sam  Goodride,  another 
local  character,  insisted  on  kissing 
Mrs.  Douglas  at  the  Douglas  recep- 
tion, and  that  lady,  very  gracious- 
ly conceeded  to  his  wish,  although 
it  was  a  rather  trying  ordeal  for 
a  .beautiful  and  refined  lady  to  pasi 
through.  And  Uncle  Sam  never 
forgot  the  incident,  and  talked  of 
it,     yjears    afterward. 

Char  lest  on  never  had  such  a 
large  crowd  before  or  since  that 
great  occasion.  It  was  estimated  that 
tfl.ra  was  20,'000  people  present, 
they  came  as  far  as  the  border  . 
lines  of  Indiana  and  from  all  over, 
the    surrounding    country.  | 

In  your  letter,  you  ask  me  where- 
[  resided  at  that  time,  and  what 
I  was  doing.  Well,  I  lived  on  a  lif- 
tl,'  farm.  :!  miles  northwest  from 
Charleston,  in  the  Bales  neighbor- 
i!  >.j(l.  1  was  following  the  occu- 
pation of  an  holiest  farmer,  putting 
the  largest  potatoes  on  the  top  of  the 
i  measure  and  the  stale  eggs  in  the 
bottom  of  the  basket,  and  with  all 
of  those  "tricks  of  the  trade,"  i 
found  the  life  of  a  farmer,  a  hard 
and  strenuous  one,  difficult  to  mak-3 
both  ends  meet  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  At  that  time,  land  was  a 
drag  in  the  market,  ttie  best  of  it 
only  worth  $25  to  $3  5  per  acre, 
that  now  commands  $100  to  $15T) 
per  acre,  and  Charleston,  but  a 
small  town  of  no  commercial  or  so- 
cial   advantages. 

But.  times  and  conditions  have 
changed  all  over  the  country.  Th<: 
ox-team  of  the  pioneer  has  given 
place  to  the  steam  plow.  The  two- 
horse  wagon  of  the  farmer  to  the 
automobile,  and  we  are  living  in 
a  strenuous  age,  socially,  politically 
and  in  all  other  wa,ys  and  whether 
we  are  any  better  off  as  a  people, 
or  as  a  nation  is  a  matter  of  grave 
doubt.  Prosperity  does  not  al- 
ways hring  happiness  to  a  people, 
or  a  permanent,  strenuous  great- 
ness to  a  Nation.  But,  the  name  of 
Douglas  and  Lincoln  are  in- 
dissualably  connected  _  with 

the  history  of  the  Great  State  of 
Illinois,  and  the  greatest  civic  gov- 
ernment of  this  or  any  other  time, 
and  has  lifted  the  moral  tone  of 
this  great  government,  to  the  nigh- 
est  peak  of  greatness  and  felicity 
and  Charleston  honors  itself,  in 
'honoring  them  by  this  great  me- 
morial celebration.  And  in  a  lew 
words'  taken  from  Mr.  Lincoln's 
favorite  poem,  I  will  close  this 
rambling  article.  I  was  presiii'  at 
this  great  debate  and  sat  wichin  a 
few  feet  of  the  speakers. 
"On  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 

be    proud? 
Like  a  swift-flying  metor,  a  fasL  hy- 
ing cloud 
A    flash    of    the    lightning,    a    break 

of  the  wave, 
Man    passes    from    life    to    his   rest    in 

the    grave. 
'Tis    the    wink    of    the    eye,    'tis    the 

draught    of    the    breath, 
From    the    blossom    of   health,    to   the 

paleness    of    death, 
From    tl'.e    gilded    saloon    to    the    bier 

and    the    shroud 
Oh   why   should   tne  spirit   of   mortal 
be    proud?" 

GEO.   E.    MASON 


